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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


T was with the utmost relief that Unionists read the Lord 
Chancellor’s words in the debate in the House of Lords on 
Tuesday. His words placed beyond all question the real feelings 
and intentions of the Government with regard to the possibility 
of coercing Ulster or a part of Ulster. If there had been any 
doubt whether the present Government were already pledged 
not to coerce Ulster—and we think there could not have been 
any doubt really—they are at all events now pledged finally and 
beyond recall. So long as the present Government remain in 
power North-East Ulster cannot be driven under a Dublin 
Parliament. Incidentally, the Lord Chancellor’s speech renders 
all talk about setting up an Irish Dominion futile and 


ridiculous. 


The form in which Lord Birkenhead cast his speech made the 
pledge specially emphatic and conclusive. He began by saying 
that though it would be wrong for an individual Minister to 
anticipate the responsibility of the Cabinet, it might serve some 
useful purpose if he reminded the House of some matters ‘‘ which 
are not in controversy.’’ He then went on to recall that in 1916 
Mr. Asquith had said that Ulster, or “ a substantial part of it ’— 
that is to say, North-East Ulster—could not be brought into a 
Home Rule Bill without its consent. The present Prime Minister, 
Lord Birkenhead proceeded, “almost verbally repeated the 
assurance of the Asquith Government,” and he added: “It 
is not, and will not be, any portion of our policy to sacrifice 
those who have been friends with this country for those who 
to-day are taking part against it.” Finally, Lord Birkenhead 
said that if a National Parliament were set up in Ireland and 
Ulster were invited to come into it, “ Ulster would say with 
one accord: ‘No, we won't, and we hold your promise that 
consent shall not be imposed upon us by force.’”’ 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday Mr. Clynes drew 
attention to Sir Edward Carson’s declaration that Ulster would 
resist if any attempt were made at coercion. It is obvious that 
as the Government have most plainly forsworn coercion, Sir 
Edward Carson’s language dealt not merely with a contingent 
situation but with what is now seen to be an impossible situation, 
He promised resistance if the Government do what they have 





solemnly vowed not to do; and assuredly if rebellion is ever a 
sacred duty, it would be a duty in that case—that is to say, if 
the Government attempted fo deprive British citizens of their 
citizenship against their will and against the Government’s own 
pledges. What fair case for rebellion could ever be cited if that 
is not one ? 


Earlier in the day Mr. Bonar Law had announced that the 
Government had consulted their law officers about Sir Edward 
Carson’s speech, and were advised that there was no ground on 
which action could be taken. Mr. Clynes’s motion did nothing 
to shake the position of the Government. On the contrary, it 
simply showed the hollowness of the talk about treason. The 
Attorney-General defended the advice he had given the Govern- 
ment, and pointed out that Sir Edward Carson’s threats to call 
out the Ulster Volunteers and summon the Provisional Govern- 
ment were “ rhetorical, hypothetical, and contingent,” and as 
such were “ miles away from a criminal offence.” We think 
every one on reflection will say that Sir Gordon Hewart could 
not possibly have given the Government any other advice- 
And that will remain true whatever we may think of the violence 
or inopportuneness of Sir Edward Carson’s language, 


We notice with much regret the abandonment of the cause 
of North-East Ulster by Mr. Aubrey Herbert. But, after all, 
North-East Ulster has now been made more secure than ever 
before both by pledges and events. That result was, of course, 
what Sir Edward Carson aimed at. He has gained his point 
handsomely. Even in doing so he is shown to have been no 
rebel. The Government know this and admit it. If it were 
otherwise, they ought to prosecute Sir Edward Carson, and 
indeed would have to prosecute him. Let us then have no 
more talk about treason, so long as the Government admit 
there is no case whatever for a prosecution for treason. 


Sir Edward Carson’s speech, to which we have already 
referred, was made last Saturday at the chief Ulster meet- 
ing, held as usual to celebrate the Twelfth of July. In 
proposing the repeal of the Home Rule Act, “which has 
been repudiated by every party in Ireland,” he declared 
that there were only two policies before the country—the 
maintenance of the Union and an Irish Republic. Protestant 
Ulster desired only to be left alone. ‘I tell them [the British 
people] that if there is any attempt made to take away one jot 
or tittle of your rights as British citizens and the advantages 
which have been won in this war of freedom, I will call out the 
Ulster Volunteers.” Dominion Home Rule, which Mr. Devlin 
professed to want, was “an Irish Republic camouflaged hy 
another name—nothing more and nothing less.” Ulster would 
have nothing to do with it. The British Constitution was good 
enough for Ulstermen. Sir Edward Carson took great pains to 
say nothing about the rest of Ireland. He made no claim. 
direct or implied, to dictate a policy for the Nationalist provinces. 


Sir Edward Carson went on to warn his hearers that the 
Roman Catholic Church in America, with large funds at its 
disposal, was working with the Ivish-Americans and the Germans 
to create an anti-British feeling. But he would not yield to 
the agitation, as some fainthearts proposed, for fear of losing the 
goodwill of America. ‘‘ The whole future of the world probably 
depends on the relations between the United States and ourselves, 
but I am not going to submit to this kind of campaign, whether 
for that friendship or for any other purpose. I to-day seriously 
say to America, ‘ You attend to your own affairs and we will 
attend to ours.’”? The American Sinn Feiners should never 
have been allowed to enter Ireland for the purpose of stirring 
up strife and encouraging lawlessness. Sir Edward Carson 
denounced Sir Horace Plunkett, who, he said, had “ boxe1 the 
compass of political profligacy ” and was “ rightly distrusted by 
both sides.” If, he concluded, any attempt was made to deprive 
her of her liberties, Ulster would appeal with confidence for the 
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sympathy of the British electorate. We comment further in a 
jJeading article on this notable speech. 


The British public are talking vaguely and generally about 
Dominion government, but are our readers aware that it is 
merely a phrase, and that no one apparently means by it any- 
thing like Dominion government such as exists in the Colonies ? 
There is another question we should like to ask. Has it occurred 
to them that it is most unfair to abuse Sir Edward Carson for 
daring to suggest that the Home Rule Act shall not come into 
operation, when similar things are said every day by Mr. de 
Valera and his colleagues? The Sinn Feiners are dead against 
the Constitution established by the Home Rule Act, and will 
accept it in no circumstances. They tell us, indeed, that they 
will not accept full Dominion government. They want separa- 
tion pure and simple and nothing else, and they at any rate have 
had the honesty to say so. We are aware that English Home 
Rule leaders and English Home Rule organs of opinion, like the 
Westminster Gazette, the Daily News, and the Manchester 
Guardian, suggest that this is not true, and that the Sinn 
Feiners would in reality be quite glad to take anything 
they can get in the way of Home Rule, but we do not see the 
slightcst ground for believing any such thing. The distinguished 
Liberal leaders and newspapers that we have mentioned are 
misled by the tactics of Parliamentary politicians to which they 
are so well accustomed. The Sinn Feiner, however, is of a different 
complexion, and we do not in the least believe that the tiger will 
ever tamely lap skim-milk out of the Home Rule saucer. 


Mr. de Valera seems to have been well received on Thursday 
week at his first meeting in his native city of New York. His 
Irish-American compatriots hooted President Wilson, Mr. 
Lloyd George, and the League of Nations, and cheered them- 
selves hoarse for the “ President of the Irish Republic.” Mr. 
de Valera, so far as we know, is still an American citizen, but 
trifles of this kind do not weigh with excited partisans. We 
note with interest that Mr. Walsh, one of the Sinn Fein “ com- 
missioners” to Ireland, repaid Mr. Lloyd George’s excessive 
courtesy by describing him as an “ international trick mule.” 
The Irish-Americans denounced the League of Nations with 
much fervour as an “ Anglo-American alliance that will injure 
America and benefit England.” It is a strange inversion of the 
truth, but an Irish-American politician will say anything. 


We wish we had space to do justice to the majestic and moving 
spectacle in Paris on Monday, when French and Allied troops 
marched through the long-closed Are de Triomphe. The French 
crowds, as we judge from the accounts we have read, were 
inspired by a wonderful earnestness and solemnity. It was the 
event of their lives. In the presence of the great cenotaph, 
which commemorated the dead, perhaps even Frenchmen did 
not know till then of what emotions they were capable. On 
that day was realized to the full the sense that the long and 
haunting dread of Germany's threats and plots, the fearful 
burden of anxiety, had been lifted from their shoulders, and they 
celebrated their new security among the shades of those millions 
who had died to win it and in the living presence of representa- 
tives of the regained Provinces. No longer are the monuments 
in the Place de la Concorde veiled in mourning. Though we 
cannot say more on the subject, it is the barest truth that the 
hearts of all Englishmen went out in sympathy and admiration 
to the French on that great day. And all Englishmen know 
that the future safety of France is at once the duty and the 
interest of Great Britain and America, 


President Wilson presented the Peace Treaty to the Senate 
on Thursday week. He said that, if the Treaty was not all 
that any ono of the Allies could have desired, “ the compromises 
which were accepted as inevitable nowhere cut to the heart of 
any principle.” Promises made under the old conditions “ could 
not always be honourably pushed aside.” “It was not easy 
to graft the new order of ideas on the old, and some of the fruits 
of the grafting may, I fear, for a time be bitter.” The League 
of Nations, he said, was the only hope of mankind. America 
could not return to her old isolation. “The only question is 
whether we can refuse the moral leadershi» that is offered us, 
whether we shall accept or reject the con! *,nce of the world.” 
The Senate began on Monday the debate on the ratification of 
the Treaty. The League of Nations Covenant is, for Americans, 
the ohief controversial issue. President Wilson meanwhile 
has arranged to speak in different parte of the country on behalf 





of the Covenant, and thus to mobilize public opinion against his 
critics in the Senate. 


The !lockade of Germany was raised last Saturday. M. 
Clemenceau ii.formed the Germans on the previous day that the 
Allies had taken note of the ratification of the Peace Treaty by 
President Ebert, and would therefore discontinue the blockade. 
The terrible weapon wielded by the British Navy has done its 
work by compelling the Germans to accept defeat and its 
consequences. The German demand for food and raw materials 
may now be expected to raise prices in the world markets. It has 
probably had much to do with the decision of the Government, 
announced by Mr. Roberts on Tuesday, to maintain the Ministry 
of Food and to control the supply and price of the principal 
articlesof food. Mr. Roberts said plainly that prices might rise 
to a higher level than last winter, not through “ profiteering,” 
but because the war had checked the production of foodstuffs. 


The supplementary Agreement between the Allies and Germany 
in regard to the Rhineland was published on Friday week. 
It constitutes a High Commission of four civilians appointed 
by Great Britain, France, Belgium, and America to represent 
the Allies in the occupied territory. The Commission may issue 
ordinances, having the force of law, “‘ so far as may be necessary 
for securing the maintenance, safety, and requirements ” of the 
Allied forces. The armies, the persons accompanying them, 
and any persons employed by them will be subject only to 
military law. Any one offending against the armies may be, but 
need not be, tried by Court-Martial. Save for these exceptions, 
the German civil and criminal Oourts will retain their juris- 
diction. The civil administration will continue “under the 
authority of the central German Government,” unless it is 
modified by ordinance. The Agreement shows the Allies’ desire 
to interfere as little as possible with the ordinary life of the 
Rhineland. The Germans, when they were the men in posses- 
sion showed no such consideration for the Belgians or the French. 


The Transport Bill was read a third time in the House of 
Commons on Thursday week. The two members of the National 
Party challenged a division, in which no one voted with them, 
while 245 members voted for the Bill. This almost complete 
unanimity was reached after Sir Eric Geddes and Mr. Bonar 
Law had declared that the Bill was the only alternative to 
nationalization, which, they said, was not now in view. Sir 
Eric Geddes said that the railway deficit to be made good by 
the taxpayers would be £60,000,000 this year. He hoped 
during the next two years to effect savings by eliminating 
competing services, by making better use of the existing wagons 
and bringing them under a single control, and by using electric 
traction. Ho said that the future of the country depended 
upon good roads, and that he hoped for “‘ very big develop- 
ments ” under Sir Henry Maybury in the Roads Department of 
the new Ministry. He did not intend to centralize the manage- 
ment of railways, docks, canals, and roads in Whitehall. Only 
two of the officials of the new Ministry had been taken from 
the North-Eastern Railway. Sir Charles Bartolomé, late 
Controller of the Admiralty, would arbitrate between the con- 
flicting interests of railways, roads, and canals. 


Sir Auckland Geddes in the House of Commons on Monday 
explained in an instructive speech why the price of coal must be 
raised by six shillings a ton. The reduction of output at the mines 
was partly due to lack of steel, timber, and machinery, and 
also to want of wagons, which in turn could be traced to delay 
on the railways. The work of the country was not being done. 
Too many men were acting on the fatal theory that, the less work 
a man did, the more there would be for others to do. On the 
contrary, if the railwaymen took things easy, the miners’ work 
was interrupted and all industries suffered from want of coal. 
In the coal industry owners with a fixed profit per ton had no 
incentive to study economy, while many of the miners, finding 
theniselves able to earn enough for their wants in a few days, 
preferred to make holiday for the rest of the week. The average 
percentage of men absent from work rose from 10°7 in 1913 to 
13 in May last. The average monthly output had declined from 
19°8 tons in 1913 to 167 tons in the last four weeks. There was 
still ‘an unused capacity for output” among the miners. 


The price of coal raised at the pithead was, Sir Auckland 
Geddes continued, 10s. 14d. per ton in 1913 and 26s. 0}d. to-day. 
The share of Labour had risen from 6s. 4d. to 19s. 5$d. ; timber, 
stores, and other expenses had risen from Is. lld. to 4s. 4$d. 
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Royalties per ton had increased from 5}d. to 6$d.—of which 
the State now takes a far greater share in Income Tax. On 
the other hand, the coal-owners’ profit, including office expenses 
and interest, had fallen from Is. 5d. to 1s. 2d. a ton. Compensa- 
tion to owners for working unprofitable pits, the cost of State 
control, and a small balance made up the present total. Coal 
was now sold at the pithead for 29s. 3d., and in London for 
49s. 6d., a ton, which before the war was sold for 13s. at the 
pithead and for 27s. in London. The charges for loading and 
delivery had gone up, but the railway rate of 6s. 4d. a ton had 
not been increased as it should have been. The State made 
up the loss on goods traffic, and thus cheapened coal to the 
town consumer, But for the profit on the rapidly diminishing 
export trade, coal would cost Is. 4d. a ton more than at present. 


Sir Auckland Geddes went on to illustrate the effects of a 
further rise in the price of coal. Gas, for instance, would cost 
6d. or 9d. more per thousand cubic feet. Our whole export trade 
was threatened. Steel rails, now £16 a ton, would rise to 
£17 10s. a ton, but cost only £10 a ton in America. Ship-plates 
would rise from £17 15s. to £19, against the American price of 
£14. Pig-iron would cost £9 a ton here but only £6 at Pittsburg. 
The price of coal depended on the output. Allowing for the 
reduction of the miner’s working day to a nominal seven hours, 
Sir Auckland Geddes hoped for an output of 216,000,000 tons 
this year. From this must be deducted 18,000,000 tons used 
in the collieries and 6,000,000 tons—or six tons a head—given 
to the miners at a nominal price of 5s. a ton. The cost of raising 
the remainder would be £280,000,000. Only 35,000,000 tons 
would be available for the use of steamers and for export, and 
this would bring in £61,250,000. The 157,000,000 tons available 
for home consumption must therefore be sold at 28s. at the 
pithead, instead of 22s., in order to avoid a loss. If the export 
trade fell away, the price of coal here must be raised. 





The so-called profits which the State was said to have made 
out of the coal industry during the war were, Sir Auckland Geddes 
said, made by bartering coal for neutral goods which we needed. 
That process of barter had ceased. We had not the coal to 
The course of exchange would go against us, and our 
food would cost us more. He appealed to the miners’ leaders 
to emphasize the importance of a greater output. The key of 
the position rested with the miners. If they would work, the 
price of coal might soon fall. 


export. 


Mr. Brace, the South Wales miners’ leader, in reply to Sir 
Auckland Geddes, complained that the Government had not 
asked him and his colleagues to co-operate in improving the 
The miners, he said, were patriotic and knew 
that more coal was needed. But they wanted nat onalization, 
and would not welcome the introduction of machinery “ to 
produce profits for private individuals.” Mr. Brace asked that 
the increase in the price of coal should be postponed, and that 
the mines should be nationalized forthwith. Mr. Hartshorn 
contended that the miners could get more coal if they had more 
pit-props, and Mr. Adamson pleaded for an inquiry into the 
matter. In the end Mr. Bonar Law offered to defer the increase 
in the price if the miners would agree to do their best to produce 
more coal and not to strike for three months. Mr. Brace pro- 
mised to give a reply by Thursday. Mr. Bonar Law made it 
clear that the Government had not come to a decision about 
Mr. Justice Sankey’s Report. 


output of coal. 


A satisfactory sign that with British workers sobriety of 
thought is always ready to cure the hot fit was given at the 
Keswick Conference of the Miners’ Federation on Wednesday. 
The preposterous proposal that a strike might be declared by 
the Executive without a ballot was heavily defeated, and nobody 
spoke more strongly or ably against it than Mr. Brace. How 
any one who thinks it worth while to call himself a democrat 
could have voted for such a resolution we cannot imagine. 
It proposed to put the most arbitrary power into the hands of a 
few persons, and entirely to ignore the wishes of the mass. 
Among another class of persons such an idea would have been 
called an example of intolerable aristocratic arrogance, and it 
would have richly deserved that repreach. 


Mr. Chamberlain declined on Tuesday to yield to the demand 
that, where a wife has a separate income, she should be assessed 
separately for Income Tax. He could not, he said, face a loss of 
at least twenty millions in revenue. However, he made a 
modest but not unwelcome concession to the poorer taxpayer 





by agreeing that a married man should deduct £50, instead 
of £25, from his assessable income in respect of his wife. He 
promised also to extend the allowance for children to those 
between sixteen and eighteen who are spending their whole time 
at school or college. On Wednesday, while rejecting the Labour 
Party’s most undemocratic proposal to exempt all incomes 
under £250 from taxation, Mr. Chamberlain agreed to allow 
a deduction of £40 instead of £25 for the first child. Thus a 
married man with a wife and one child will not pay tax if his 
income is less than £210. A bachelor supporting his widowed 
mother may now deduct £25 from his assessable income, and a 
widower who has to employ a housekeeper to look after his 
young children may make a deduction, as yet undefined, on 
her account. 


Lord Desborough’s Committee, which has been inquiring into 
the Police Service throughout the country, has proposed in its 
first-Report to fix a standard of pay, pensions, and allowances 
for all the forces, large and small. Constables are to begin with 
703s. a week, rising to 90s. in ten years, with additions for good 
conduct and efficiency. Sergeants are to start at £5 a week. 
All ranks are to have free houses or quarters, or allowances in 
lieu of them. A nermal eight-hours day is to be observed, with 
extra pay for overtime. The constable’s boot allowance is 
fixed at eighteenpence a week, which seems moderate in view 
of the massive proportions of the policeman’s boot. After 
twenty-five years’ service a policeman may retire with a pension 
equal to half his pay. The State is to contribute at least half 
of the cost of the police. The Committee recommends the for- 
mation of a national representative body within the Police Force, 
to ensure that grievances may be discussed and remedied. The 
Home Secretary has introduced a Bill enabling him to effect the 
reforms proposed by the Committee. The Bill authorizes the 
establishment of a Police Federation for all ranks below that of 
Superintendent, and forbids police officers, on pain of dismissal, 
to become or to remain members of any Trade Union. It is 
important that this measure should become law without delay. 





The British airship ‘R34’ made the return voyage from 
America with entire success, landing at Pulham in Norfolk 
last Sunday morning, seventy-five hours after leaving Long 
Island. Her journey from the American coast to the Irish coast 
took only sixty-one hours and a half. She was helped by the 
winds, and did not encounter any storm. One of her five engines 
broke down without impeding her flight. General Maitland’s 
log of the round voyage has revealed some of the mysteries 
of the upper air, which airship navigators will be able to study. 


Our American contemporary Life, at once mordant and 
urbane, fiery and good-tempered, as befits the lucent and 
stimulating air of New York, has the following delightful re- 
minder of the existence of the Middle Class and what the world 
owes to it :— 

“A STRIKE THAT WAS SUPPRESSED. 

Washington.—With regard to the strike of a group of middle- 
class people, the officials announce that it has leon suppressed. 
They have also requested the papers not to notice the affair, as 
it is recognized that the middle classes are quite numerous, and 
if generally aware of their power, might possibly cause trouble. 

our correspondent was fortunately able to get a copy of 
the manifesto, which is herewith appended : 
To Our RULERs. 

We are the middle-class people of America. 

Woe are the bulwark of the nation, supplying most 
of the cash and practically all of the brains and common 
sense. 

We have hitherto kept quiet and gone about our 
business. 

In return for this the government officials have 
allowed themselves to be ruled on the one hand by 
the politicians and on the other by the labor vote. 

We have been taxed to death. 

We have seen a Congress, reckless of consequence 
and stupid beyond the imaginings of any coal-oil 
Johnnie, squander our hard-earned wealth, while 
foreign laborers, tax-free, have snapped their fingers 
in our faces. 

The United States Treasury is empty. We are 
tired of incompetence, profiteering, graft in high 
places and sectional partisanship. 

We 

Here the manifesto stops. The man who was writing it was 
caught red-handed by q member of the Cabinet. His fate has 
not been learned, but it is rumored that he has been incarcerated 
for life in the subcellar of the Treasury building.” 











Bank rate,5 per cent.,changed from 5} per cent. April 56,1917. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a 
SIR EDWARD CARSON’S SPEECH. 


IR EDWARD CARSON has been very roundly 
kh) abused for his strong language at the great Orange 
gathering in Belfast. We are not going to deny that his 
language was less calm and moderate than it might have 
been, and that the effect of his speech in this country 
would have been greater if he had been ‘somewhat less 
aggressive. But even —— this, his so-called violence 
and lawlessness have been very much exaggerated. In 
any case, such criticism comes very ill from those who 
speak no words of condemnation for the oratorical excesses 
of Mr. de Valera and his followers, or even for their cruel and 
bloody acts, for the cowardly murders of Magistrates and 
policemen, and for the intimidation and oppression of 
loyal men which are being carried on throughout the South 
and West of Ireland. Though Sir Edward Carson’s words 
were strong, if they are both carefully and fairly studied 
it will be found that he has not changed his position at all, 
but maintains as always his essential point—that full 
British citizenship, if it once belongs to a man, is a thing 
of which you have no right to deprive him against his will 
save under dlire necessity. 

But the suspended Home Rule Act does deprive the 
people of North-East Ulster of their full British citizenship, 
and therefore Sir Edward Carson and those who follow 
him are performing a duty when they demand the repeal of 
that Act. It has gained no virtue by being put upon the 
Statute Book and remaining unenforced for five years— 
unenforced because the men against whom it is a menace 
were dying for us in Flanders, Syria, and Mesopotamia, 
while many of the men who favoured the Act were either 
refusing to fight our battles or were actually killing our 
soldiers in the streets of Dublin. But as a matter of fact 
Sir Edward Carson does not really go so far as this, though 
it is a claim not in itself unreasonable. He does not make 
any absolute denial of the right of the majority to do evena 
personal injustice. What he does assert is that in 
localities where the will of the majority is against 
changes which will deprive them of their full rights 
of British citizenship, and will for purposes of 
legislation take them away from the Parliament that 
now makes laws for them and place them under another 
and hostile Parliament, the right of resistance accrues 

a right which every free-born man holds must 
iy the last resort belong to him. Needless to say, 
that right can only be exercised in extreme cases 
and on the rarest of occasions, and many wrongs 
must be borne without resistance if imposed by the will 
of the majority of the community. The cases are rare 
indeed in which the sacred right of insurrection exists, 
But one of them, the chief of them indeed, is the right of a 
man to retain his full citizenship, and not to be excluded 
and deprived of that right against his will. The majority 
cannot without wrong and injustice unmake a Briton, 
or render non-British a portion of the United Kingdom 
in which the great majority of the inhabitants passionately 
desire to remain in the United Kingdom. 

Remember that this is the essential character of the 
claim of North-East Ulster. Though under the threat of 
persecution and injustice at the hands of those of different 
race and religion, men and leaders may lose their temper 
and show for the moment anger and indignation rather 
than cool judgment, what the men of North-East Ulster 
are doing is attempting not to exercise dominion over 
others who differ from them, but merely to resist their own 
political exile. The men of North-East Ulster are not 
so foolish or so unjust as to make a demand to veto Home 
Rule in any shape or form for those parts of Ireland which 
desire autonomy. North-East Ulstermen may think it unwise 
or dangerous to destroy the unity of the United Kingdom, 
and they have a clear right to exercise such thoughts and 
to put them into words. But they make no claim to 
prevent Parliament doing a thing because they think it 
foolish. All they claim is that they themselves, and the 
area which they inhabit and in which the men who are 
Protestant in religion, largely English or Scots in race and 
intensely British in all their aspirations, shall not be deprived 
of the thing they value most--i.e., full British citizenship— 





and shall not be driven out of our household, and moreover 
driven into a household where they have had the clearest 
and fullest warning that they will be treated as enemies, 
We challenge any one to read carefully Sir Edward Carson's 
speech and then to show that there is anything in it which 
is contrary to what we have just said—i.2., which asserts 
a claim to veto Home Rule in the South and West, or 
which is not merely a claim that Ulster shall not be robhed 
of her birthright. 

As a proof of what we are saying we may note the fact 
that Mr. Clynes, the Labour Member, anxious to attack 
Sir Edward Carson and to put him in the wrong by a care- 
fully prepared question, could not place the matter higher 
than by asking the I'rime Minister whether his attention 
had been drawn to the statement of Sir Edward Carson 
“ that if any attempt is made to take away from Ulstermen 
their rights as British citizens he will call out the Ulster 
Volunteers.” 

However, if it can be shown that we are wrong, and 
if any competent legal authority will be willing to say thet 
Sir Edward Carson was guilty of an incitement to rebellion 
or of any other treasonable act, then by all means let him 
be prosecuted for the offence in question, and let it be tested 
in a Court of Law whether he has or has not committed a 
crime against the State. We are sure that Sir Edward 
Carson would be the last man to implore his fellow-country- 
men not to bring him to the test, and to decide whether 
the demand to resist deprivation of the full rights of 
British citizenship provides a case in which a British 
jury would find a verdict of “Guilty.” We do not 
suggest that the trial should be before a Belfast any more 
than a Dublin jury. If those who are now carping at Sir 
Edward Carson for his disloyalty mean business and not 
mere vituperation, let him be placed on his trial at the 
Central Criminal Court. 





FINDING A SOLUTION, 


7 E have written first about the screaming and scold- 
ing caused by Sir Edward Carson’s blunt speaking. 
Here we must deal with the essential problem, for it has 
not been altered by the speech, nor will it be by the afore- 
said screaming and scolding. It is alleged that something 
must be done. We will not inquire for the moment 
whether this is a wise course or not, or whether any such 
necessity really exists. We willeven assume for the moment 
with the Government organs that it is necessary to solve 
the Irish question, without first asking whether it is soluble. 
Let us consider how a wise man dropped from the skies 
and well informed as to the existing facts would try to 
solve it if he were told that for some reason or other he 
must produce a solution or lose his life. Probably the first 
thing he would do would be to adopt as one of his founda- 
tion-stones the fashionable principle of Self-Determination. 
That principle must clearly not be applied by him so 
as to produce a reductioad absurdum, but only in such a way 
as would prevent it being parodied, and therefore undone. 
Surely the first result of that principle when applied to 
Ireland would be to give self-government to those portions 
of Ireland which desire self-government and withdrawal 
from the Legislature at Westminster, and to maintain the 
status quo—t.e., allegiance to the Parliament at West- 
minster—in the case of those portions of Ireland which 
desire such a result. Our wise man would, however, 
recognize that this course of action must be given a reason- 
able application. You could not apply it parish by parish, 
but only to those portions of Ireland in which the local 
majority was likely to be permanent, and where reasons of 
race and religion and political history made it obvious that 
the desire for special treatment was not whimsical or 
accidental but fundamental. Further, of course, the 
principle could not be extended to isolated groups, but must 
be applied to conterminous areas. But our wise man 
would be immediately met with the ery of the Nationalists 
and Sinn Feiners that in no circumstances would they agree 
to any partition whatever of the sacred soil of Ireland. 
What would happen then? Clearly the wise man would 
say: “ you cannot argue thus. You are estopped from 
doing so by the fact that you have claimed separation from 
the United Kingdom. You cannot use the principle of 
self-determination first to get away from Westminster, 
and next to prevent North-East Ulster from getting away 
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from Dublin.”” When he was told that there was all the 
difference in the world between self-determination for a 
homogeneous nationality and self-determination for a 
locality, he would answer, with perfect truth, that Ireland 
had never been a homogeneous nationality, and that even 
if the South and West could make out some sort of claim 
to homogeneity in the way of race and religion, and so 
to the essential condition for a nationality, North-East 
Ulster could make out a better claim. He would be bound 
if he were impartial to dismiss in the same way the claim 
that Ireland could not be subjected to partition because 
she was an island. Obviously to admit that claim would 
be to fly in the face of all history, and would certainly 
be resented very bitterly north of the Tweed. 

In the last resort we can imagine his being confronted 
with an argument of this kind: ‘‘ You must bow to the 
will of the majority, even when it shows aberrations and 
vagaries. So supreme is the will of the majority that if 
it grants self-determination on one day and denies it on 
the next, you must still bow to it.” What would the wise 
man say to this? We believe he would say: “I admit 
that in almost everything the will of the majority must be 
respected as supreme and imperative. If not, there would 
never be solidarity or continuity. There are, however, certain 
things, though very few things, which even the will of the 
majority cannot command, and one of them is to deprive 
the inhabitants of the community of their rights of citizen- 
ship. Citizenship ought to be an indefeasible right of 
which a man cannot be deprived, as he cannot be deprived 
of life, except for a definite and heinous crime.” 

It will be seen, then, that our wise man would have 

reached an impasse. He would find himself confronted 
with two sets of people, one saying, ‘“* We will have self- 
determination, but you sha’n’t,” and the other saying, 
* We don’t want self-determination, but if you have it we 
must have it too.” His first report to his principal in 
homely language must then be: “ Irish Problem : solution 
proposals: nothing doing.” But suppose his principal, 
angry and perturbed, sent him back with strict injunctions : 
“1 won’t take ‘impossible ’ for an answer. I told you to 
find a solution, and you have got to find it. Get busy.”’ 
What would our poor wise man do then? We believe 
he would do this. He would say: “A plague on both 
your Irelands! But if something must be done and 
neither side will give way, the people of Great Britain must 
make the best partition of Ireland that they can, and 
force self-determination upon that part which is asking for 
self-determination and demanding separation, and must 
leave the status quo of inclusion in the Union under the 
Westminster Parliament to that portion of Ireland whose 
demand for self-determination takes that form.” But 
our wise man would at once be told that you cannot force 
self-government upon a people who don’t want it, or at 
any rate don’t want it under the conditions on which you 
give it them. In that case our wise man would say: 
“Then things must go on in the major portion of our 
partitioned Ireland as they are. The new Constitution, 
Jominion Constitution if you will, will be ready waiting 
for them, and whenever they like to claim it, it will be put 
into operation. Till then the existing system goes on. 
In the smaller partitioned part—i.e., North-East Ulster— 
matters, however, are different. They are not satisfied 
with the status quo, or with being tied to a community 
which at any moment may burst into a Dominion or into 
insurrection. Therefore, since they ask for something 
which is per se reasonable and loyal, their prayer must be 
granted, and they must be incorporated into Great Britain, 
in preference into that portion of Great Britain called 
England, because the Common Law prevails both in 
England and in North-East Ulster.” 

So much for our wise man’s solution. It is not a decision 
in vacuo, but is wholly concrete, and is it not worth 
the most earnest consideration of England and Scotland, 
and still more worth adoption by North-East Ulster ? 

And now for a practical point which has been mooted 
before in the Spectator, and which, although it may appear 
fantastic, is, we believe, thoroughly sound. If the people 
of North-East Ulster are wise, they will not let this cry for a 
Dominion Government fizzle out—as, in spite of all the 
omens, it is bound to fizzle out—without something 
being done. What in our opinion North-East Ulster 





should say to the Parliament of the United Kingdom 
is something like this: ‘“‘ We cannot go on as we have gone 
on for the last thirty years, in a perpetual tumult of lies 
and recriminations, and with insurrection at our very 
doors. We are sick of the whole miserable business. When 
people talk of the grievances of Ireland they almost 
always put the boot on the wrong leg. It is we, the 
people of North-East Ulster, who have suffered far the 
most through Irish muddle and mismanagement and from 
the so-called Castle rule—i.e., the rule of an inefficient 
bureaucracy at Dublin, subject to the perpetual drip 
of Nationalist blackmail and ecclesiastical intrigue. We 
have been sacrificed at every turn to the policy of yielding 
to Nationalist influences which has been pursued 
at the Irish Office. The jealous and _ oppressive 
character of the Irish Hierarchy and their dupes has 
forced upon us a system of elementary popular educa- 
tion which is probably the worst in the world. Under 
that system there are actually fifteen thousand children in 
the city of Belfast who are receiving no education at all, who 
are growing up like savages. And we are not allowed to 
alter this, even at our own expense. because to do so 
would be to infringe the rights in education claimed by the 
Roman Hierarchy. When we try to get the matter put 
right they forbid the banns, just as they did when in the 
Convention we were willing to settle the long-drawn 
Constitutional squabble by partition. We will endure 
such oppression no more. We will no longer risk the 
security of the great and prosperous commercial system 
which we have built up in North-Fast Uleter. Of that 
system we are intensely proud. We desire to develop 
it, and to show that we are one of the most progressive 
portions of the Anglo-Saxon world. But how can 
we do so if distracted by politics and overruled by 
ignorant ecclesiastics to whom we are a body of hateful 
heretics ? Our only way out of this impasse of turmoil 
and darkness is a fuller and intenser incorporation with 
England. Let us become a county or two counties in 
the Kingdom of England, and bear no longer the insolent 
tyranny of the Irish in the South and West, who now 
pack the Irish Administration and take their orders from 
a clique of anti-Protestants. You may tell us that the 
Nationalists, and their willing dupes in the Liberal and 
Labour Parties, and even now, alas! in the so-called 
Unionist Party, will refuse to give us the help we demand, 
will refuse to let us have even a humble room in the house 
of the great Mother. But we refuse to believe that such will 
be the case. We mean to make our appeal direct to the 
people of England, and to ask them to take us within 
their embrace. We have never betrayed them, we have 
never shot down their soldiers in our streets, we have never 
brought the House of Commons into hatred, ridicule, and 
contempt by opposition or by intrigue. Our record in 
loyalty and good sense is absolutely clear. Wearied by our 
struggle with disloyal men, w : «ome to join our own kith and 
kin— men of our own religion and with our own aspirations, 
not only in Home politics, but in the politics of the British 
Empire. Whatever the South and West may be, we at 
any rate are not and never have been the self-proclaimed 
allies of Britain’s foes.” 

This demand for closer union, for intimate incorporation, 
on the part of the Six-County Area, may sound strange, 
but it is neither unreal nor impossible, and we believe 
that if properly pressed by the people of North-East 
Ulster it would exercise a very great influence in this 
country and must ultimately be granted. In the course of 
the campaign necessary for carrying this demand, England 
and Scotland would receive an enlightenment as to the 
true state of things in Ireland which would be of the greatest 
value, 

It is then our clear and deliberate advice to the people 
of North-East Ulster to rest no longer in a negative policy 
or merely to stand on the defensive. Let them come with 
a clearly expressed plea. Let them trust the essential honour 
and good faith of the people of England and Scotland. 
As a preliminary suggestion we propose that the people of 
North-East Ulster or the Six-County Area should prepare 
a petition to Parliament asking for immediate legislation 
providing the incorporation of the Six-County Area as a 
single county of England, leaving the rest of Ireland to be 
dealt with as Parliament shall determine. Such a petition 
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would be the first step. The second would be for Sir 
Edward Carson and his Ulster colleagues to introduce a 
Bill carrying out what we propose, and it would be their 
further duty to press the consideration of such a Bill in 
every Session. If it is obstructed in the House of Com- 
mons, let it be introduced in the House of Lords. But at 
any rate when once the proposal has been made let Parlia- 
ment have no rest until the prayer has been granted. 
Finally, let it be made an issue in every English and Scots 
constituency at every election. We feel convinced that 
with a sound organization a body of electors could be 
formed in every constituency who would agree that they 
would vote for no candidate who would not give the simple 
pledge that he would vote for the Bill making North-East 
Ulster into an English county. 





THE COAL CRISIS. 


ISEACRES predicted that the Peace would be in 
some respects more difficult than the war. If the 
public did not recognize what lay behind the prophecy, they 
at all events understood in a most dramatic and startling 
way when the Government announced that the price of 
coal was to be raised six shillings a ton. Since that moment 
coal has figured in every public and private conversation. 
The people of this country are slow to appreciate the ten- 
dency and meaning of events, but when they sit up and 
rub their eyes and tell themselves that it is time to awake 
they generally not only appreciate the situation with 
accuracy but deal with ii very practically. We earnestly 
trust that this may happen according to our national 
manner once again, for it would be impossible to imagine a 
more critical time than that which the British industrial 
world is passing through now. 

In some ways it reminds us of those nightmarish days 
when we used to set the table of the sinkings of our merchant 
fleet against the table of new construction in British ship- 

ards. It was a delicate and frequently a depressing 
lance, and for many months it seemed that we were as 
likely to come out on the wrong side as on the right. The 
present crisis is not accompanied by a cruel slaughter of 
human lives, but for the future of Great Britain it is not less 
grave. When all the husks which enclose the seed of the 
matter have been scattered, and when all the assertions of the 
leaders of industry, of the leaders of Labour, and of politicians 
have been considered, only one issue, and a very simple issue, 
remains. It is whether the nation will choose a scheme for 
the coal industry which will ensure the highest possible 
output at a price which will allow industry to thrive, or 
whether it will choose a scheme which yields a low output 
and even then provides coal at a price which will cause 
industry to wither away. Upon the rightness of the choice 
depend the comfort and prosperity of every family in the 
land, rich or poor, educated or ignorant. Upon it also 
depend the wages which all the working people of the land 
will earn. The price of every purchasable commodity is 
regulated by the plentifulness and the reasonable cost of 
coal. Wages might nominally soar to the skies and reach a 
figure undreamt of even by the Labour leaders of to-day, 
and yet if the cost of commodities rose to an even higher 
price, for all practical purposes wages would have been 
falling all the time. We cannot believe that the nation, 
with whom the decision ultimately rests, will decide 
wrongly or foolishly, but we have to admit that the matter 
is in doubt, and that the times are extremely anxious. 

When the six shillings increase was announced, the first 
impulse of the representatives of Labour was to say that 
the Government were intriguing as usual, and that they 
had stage-managed the announcement in order to make it 
immediately precede two by-elections, and also in order to 
set the whole community of coal-users against the miners. 
Appearances to a certain extent were no doubt against the 
Government, who seem to have some native instinct for 
doing the right thing in the wrong way, or for contriving that 
somehow or other a case shall be given to their opponents. 
But for our part, after examining all the facts, we have come 
to the conclusion that Sir Auckland Geddes made a perfectly 
wise and truthful statement when he put six shillings on 
the price of coal. The rise of six shillings was indeed 
dictated by circumstances and not by the Government 
at all. All Sir Auckland Geddes did in his able speech was 


to explain and justify the amount. Further, it seems to 





us incontrovertible that he was wise to tell the public 
exactly what their coal is costing them. This is far too 
important a matter for pretence and disguise. So long 
as the Government were subsidizing the coal industry, the 
true price of coal was hidden from the nation. The result 
of this was naturally that very few people knew, and a 
great many people did not care, what was happening as 
regards the control of the mines. People were no more 
concerned with the rising cost of production than the 
average tenant of a flat who pays his rates mixed up with 
his rent is concerned with the carelessness or thriftlessness 
of a Municipal Authority. As we believe, the miners 
objected to the Government announcement merely in 
order to shift the odium from themselves. For why, after 
all, should they have objected? Sir Auckland Geddes 
presented them with a valuable argument, if they had not 
been too frightened or too much anreyed to use it rightly. 
They might easily have said: “ Look at this huge rise in 
the price of coal which threatens to paralyse industry. 
This is the sort of thing that is bound to happen under 
the present system of private control. Never was there 
such a conclusive argument that the whole system must 
be swept away. Give us nationalization and all will be 
well!’ There must have been some reason why the miners 
refrained from using that argument for all it was worth. 
The reason was, as we have said—and it is a satisfaction 
to be able to say it—that the miners were frightened. 
They enjoyed the situation so long as the State subsidies 
threw dust in the eyes of the public; but directly the 
Government said in effect: “‘ This useless camouflage 
must cease. Every ton of coal in the country must be 
labelled with its exact price,” the leaders of the miners 
had a vision of the wrath of their fellow-workers. They 
saw that the moment for disillusionment had come. They 
pictured to themselves millions of workmen who knew 
that their wages could not rise further, or would be reduced, 
or who were under-sentence of unemployment, reviling 
the miners because the tremendous rise in the cost of coal 
was paralysing the factories. They pictured also the 
housewife who buys her coal by the sack—when she is 
lucky enough to get so much—shaking her fist at the 
meddlers who had upset her whole domestic budget by 
disastrously raising against her the price of this primary 
element of life. The time had indeed come for the truth 
to be told if the Government were not to pass from folly 
into insanity. The extra six shillings has not been put 
on by Sir Auckland Geddes, but by the force of circum- 
stances, or,in other words, by the results of a long period 
of compliance and hesitation on the part of the Govern- 
ment, and of an equally long period of threatening and 
interfering on the part of Mr. Smillie. 


It would be wrong to put the whole blame on the miners, 
and Sir Auckland Geddes himself (leaving out the Govern- 
ment’s share of the blame) was careful to point out that 
the shortage in output was partly due to leans diffi- 
culties which were the consequence of the war. Let us 
try to look into the various degrees of blame, and first 
let us take the case of the Government. About six weeks 
ago Sir Auckland Geddes, in explaining increased wages 
and shorter working hours in the mines, estimated that 
they would cause a deficit of £46,600,000. He also 
estimated that an increase of 4s. 6d. per ton in the 
price of coal would cover this deficit. Only six weeks 
later he has to announce that a mistake was made, and 
that the increase in the price of coal must be Is. 6d. a ton 
more. Can one wonder that critics of the Government 
rush to suggest intrigue, or accuse the Government of 
dressing up political strategy as industrial necessity ? The 
Government have also behaved very unwisely in making 
it possible for it to be said that they have committed them- 
selves to various policies, including nationalization. For 
example, Mr. Bonar Law said that he accepted the Sankey 
Report “in the spirit and the letter.” That might be 
taken to mean that Mr. Bonar Law accepts nationalization 
on behalf of the Government. Yet other statements by 
Ministers suggest that nationalization has by no means 
been accepted ; nor is there any reason why it should be. 
The matter is far too grave for the Government to act 
on the old plan of buying immunity from immediate 
trouble by giving way to that group which is making most 
noise at the moment. If the shortage of output continues, 
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together with the present high price of coal, our manu- 
facturers will hardly be able to compete with any country ; 
and, worse than that, there will be an end to the export 
of coal, which was the means by which we used largely to 
regulate foreign exchanges, and make profitable the voyages 
of our merchant ships when they sailed abroad to bring 
home cargoes of food, raw material, and manufactured 
goods. There are really four Reports before the Govern- 
ment. There are Sir John Sankey’s Report, in favour of 
nationalization ; Mr. Smillie’s, in favour of syndicalization ; 
Sir Arthur Duckham’s, in favour of concentrating the 
industry under Boards of private directors; and the 
Report of the coal-owners, in favour of nationalization of 
royalties and profit-sharing, but otherwise continuing the 
industry on its present basis. It is a misfortune that 
people talk of nationalization when they mean no more 
than that the royalties or minerals should be owned by 
the State. In our opinion, that kind of nationalization is 
required. The present owners, who have the fullest 
legal right to their property, should be bought out with 
fair compensation. But what the extremists mean by 
nationalization is that the State should not only own but 
manage the whole industry. In our view, that policy 
means disaster, and we say it without hesitation on the 
evidence which was laid before the Coal Commission. We 
confess that before we read that evidence we were open 
to conviction either way. Surely, in the present chaos 
of thought and the conflicting issues caused by the very 
word “ nationalization,” the Government could do far 
more than they have yet done to keep political thinking 
on the right lines. No one wants them to make up their 
minds in a hurry; obviously they must wait till they see 
what comes of the present negotiations with the miners. 
But they could do a great deal to ensure that when the 
next move comes it shall not be possible once more for the 
most necessary act or decision to be hailed as black 
Machiavellism. They do not look far enough ahead or 
they do not think things out carefully enough in the Cabinet. 
Lord Cromer used to say that something that was attributed 
to a Government as a calculated plot or a piece of deliberate 
disingenuousness was generally the result of sheer care- 
lessness or absence of thought. We have little doubt 
that it is so in the present case. 


Now as regards the degree of blame to be put upon the 
miners. Mr. Smillie undoubtedly gave the nation to under- 
stand, after the first Sankey Report, that the output would 
be improved. It has not been improved. It has fallen 
lower than ever. From the point of view of the mass of 
miners, the explanation is much more simple than people 
think. Mr. Smillie himself may hatch high schemes of 
syndicalization, but the mass of the miners understand 
little about such things, and the fall in the output is due 
to the fact that their needs are met by a certain amount of 
money; and if they can make that certain amount by 
working on fewer days, and working for fewer hours even 
on those fewer days, they will not trouble to do any more 
work, Not being thrifty, they do not care to amass money 
in order to invest it; and not having an art of life, as 
more highly educated people understand it, they have 
little idea of improving their social surroundings by their 
own efforts or expenditure. There are exceptions, of 
course, but this is unfortunately true of the mass. Some 
people fly off with the notion that the fall in the output is 
the result of entirely new political or industrial ambition. 
As a matter of fact, the output per man has been steadily 
falling for many years. In 1887 it was 299 tons per man 
when the annual wages paid for that output were only 
£52. In 1908 the output had fallen gradually to 248 tons 
per man and the annual wages were then £91. In 1914, 
the year in which the war began, the output was 243 tons 
per man and the wage cost was £99. Last year the output 
per man was only 224 tons and the wages per man had 
risen to £197. We take these figures from a pamphlet 
entitled How Miners at Home were Led during the War. 
The pamphlet also states that before the war the American 
mines turned out 650 tons per ma» per annum. This 
enormous discrepancy between the British and the American 
output is of course chiefly accounted for by the much 
greater use of mechanical power in America. The miners 
will do well to remember that even though the Government 
may not really have tried to set public opinion against 





them, public opinion may very easily turn against them 
of its own accord, and probably has already begun to do 
so. The miners, if they wish to do the best for them- 
selves, as of course they do, should reflect that the man 
who has the reputation of playing a lone hand isin a very 
difficult position. Miners as a class are not popular. Their 
war record of intermittently threatening strikes and demand- 
ing more wages at short notice when the nation knew that 
it could not afford to allow work to cease for an instant is 
not forgotten. Above all, the miners’ leaders would be 
wise not to try to carry their case by using arguments which 
men in all other trades know to be unreal. For instance, 
Mr. Smillie declared on Tuesday that the miners would not 
try to work harder in order to line the pockets of capitalists. 
But, as every one knows, the profit of the mine-owners is 
now a fixed amount, limited to ls. 2d. per ton. There ig 
no question of “ profiteering ’’ now, no possibility of it. 

Such are the issues before the nation. The nation, and 
only the nation—that is to say, the electoral majority— 
must decide. Such a decision will be accepted by all true 
democrats, whether it be for State management or, as we 
hope, against it. What the majority will not tolerate 
when they fully wake to the facts is that in this matter of 
life and death a clique should dictate to them. 





THE AMERICAN REPUBLICANS AND THE TREATY. 
rYNHE fight in America over the ratification of the 

Peace Treaty and Covenant is now fairly joined, 
and Englishmen cannot help looking on with anxious 
concern to see what will happen. In Great Britain there is 
something like a universal opinion that the Treaty and 
Covenant must be accepted integrally—that there is indeed 
no other course; that an earnest attempt must be made 
to get the greatest possible benefit for the world out of the 
arrangement ; and that where rearrangements are necessary 
we must look to the League of Nations to effect them. 
For that reason the Covenant creating the League is 
accepted as an essential part of the Peace settlement, and 
there is no intention, even among those who wished for a 
less ambitious and probably more practical kind of League, 
to try maliciously to show that they were right. Rather 
they will take a pleasure in proving, if that be possible, 
that they were wrong. But in the United States there are 
motives at work which do not exist here. The Republican 
majority in Congress—for in both Houses the Democrats 
are now outvoted—have a distinct grievance in that the 
President did not consult them in the Peace negotiations. 
He seemed to ignore that important Article in the American 
Constitution which provides that two-thirds of the Senators 
present must vote in favour of a Treaty in order to ratify it. 
Surely the President would have been wise to observe the 
spirit of this Article, and to have taken with him to Paris 
representatives of the Republican Party as well as his 
Democratic friends. When these Republican consultants 
or assessors had faced the extraordinarily complicated 
problems which Mr. Wilson has just described in his address 
to the Senate, they would have found themselves in a 
frame of mind the very reverse of recalcitrant. They 
would have been only too pleased to be able, in consultation 
with the President, to arrive at a settlement which satisfied 
the greatest common measure of their principles without 
estranging any of the Allies. Mr. Wilson in his address 
gave a perfectly coherent and convincing account of the 
method by which the Peace Treaty had been arrived at. 
He found the ground littered, so to speak, with the rem- 
nants of ancient Treaties and understandings, many of 
them secret, encumbered too with natural alarms and 
deep-rooted prejudices, and he had to salve as many of his 
ideas as he could without kicking so hard against the pricks 
as to fall out with other members of the Peace Conference. 
That represents exactly our own opinion why the Peace 
settlement must be accepted. As we have said before, 
if a hundred attempts were made to draw up another 
Treaty, it is very unlikely that a better one would emerge. 
Let us then, we repeat, accept this one with all good heart 
and work together to make it a success. 

But to return to the peculiar motives of the Republican 
Party. The Republicans undoubtedly have good cause 
to be annoyed with the President, for an affront has been 
put upon them. What more natural than to resent this 
affront by picking holes in a Treaty in which it is only too 
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easy to pick holes! If it comes to picking holes, we could 
join in the game with the Republicans, and very likely 
beat them at it. But when all has been said, the hope of 
the world lies in the satisfactory working of the Treaty and 
Covenant, and is the world to be sacrificed to a Consti- 
tutional punctilio? We have no right to express strong 
opinions about things which we only see or hear of at a 
great distance. But we venture to predict that the leaders 
of the Republican Party will not stand upon a punctilio. 
That Party includes many of the finest brains and noblest 
and most experienced minds in America. It will not 
subject the greater to the lesser cause. 


The principal object which the British Empire and 
America have to keep before themselves is that their friend- 
ship should not only remain but develop. The more we 
think of the subject, the more we believe that. Everything 
depends upon it. If our two nations work together in 
agreement, there will be a nucleus of right feeling in inter- 
national affairs against which no predatory recklessness 
can possibly prevail. We must remember that this fruitful 
friendship cannot be maintained merely by mutual good- 
will. There will be enemies; and these will have to be 
found out and resisted. Possibly the enemies will not be 
merely German enemies, or enemies who believe themselves 
to be working in the interests of Ireland. It is conceivable 
that other nations in Europe might, in course of time if 
not at once, be opposed to Great Britain and America, not 
because they mistrusted either of us, but because they 
acted on the very intelligible principle that it was a bad 
and a dangerous thing for the world that the two strongest 
nations should be continually working together. We could 
not be expected to appreciate such an argument if it should 
be used, but certainly we should be able to understand 
it and we should not accuse those who used it of mere 
perversity or malice. 

And now what is the first thing’to do in order that the 
Anglo-Saxon influence may not begin at once to break 
down? In our opinion, we must both lay restraint upon 
ourselves, and not, as it were, wash our dirty linen in public. 
If we do wash our dirty linen in public, our enemies, or 
potential enemies, will begin to pick it up and throw it 
in our faces. The American Senate the other day enjoyed 
a political diversion in passing a resolution about Ireland 
which apparently was addressed not so much to Great 
Britain as to the White House. The Senate wanted to 
show Mr. Wilson just how inconvenient and perilous the 
interference of one nation with the affairs of another 
could be made, and to emphasize the fact that such inter- 
ference was expressly sanctioned by the Covenant. But 
there would be no end to these indirect exchanges, and no 
limit to their refractions, if America and Great Britain 
played the game in earnest. If Aiaerica wanted to screw 
up the conditions of some mandate under which Great 
Britain governed a subject race, Great Britain could appro- 
priately retaliate by expressing resentment that, though 
she had accepted the system of mandates, America for 
her part—after gracefully imposing that system on us— 
had contracted herself out of the whole bargain by retaining 
intact the Monroe Doctrine. America might then pass a 
fresh resolution about Ireland rather more stinging than 
anything passed before, and we, if we felt so inclined, 
could instantly retort by expressing our candid views 
about the manipulation of the negro franchise. So it 
would go on. We say with all earnestness—Let us not 
begin this kind of thing or we shall never end it. And let 
us not forget that this is just the kind of thing which 
enemies, declared or undeclared, of the Anglo-Saxon in- 
fluence will try to make us do. The political situation in 
America has been so strangely wrought upon that the 
parties have changed their traditional parts, and the 

tepublicans are now the more closely associated with 


what might be represented as anti-British proposals. That 
of course used to be the réle of the Democrats. An 


artificial and strained position, however, is generally a 
temporary one. May it be so now. 

Two possible lines of action have become apparent in 
America with regard to the Treaty and the Covenant. 
One proposal is to separate the Covenant from the Treaty 
and to ratify the Treaty alone; and the other is to pass 
both, but to tack on some veservations which would secure 
particular American principles and interests. The proposal 





to separate the Covenant from the Treaty need not be 
much considered. It is practically impossible, and it is 
already in a fair way to be dropped. The truth is that the 
framers of the Peace Treaty interwove the Covenant into 
the Treaty in such a manner that it could not be removed 
without the destruction of both Treaty and Covenant. 
This was intentional. The reason was given by Mr. Wilson 
in his address. He explained that such compromises as 
the arrangement for the control of the Saar Basin and the 
maintenance of the free State of Danzig could not have 
been made unless there had been an international adminis- 
trative body. That body is the League of Nations. The 
proposal, on the other hand; that reservations should be 
tacked on is practical enough. The greatest hostility is 
excited by Article X. of the Covenant, which reads as 
follows :— 

““The Members of the League undertake to respect and 

preserve @s against external aggression the territorial intogrity 
and existing political independence of all Members of the League. 
In case of any such aggression or in case of any threat or danger 
of such aggression the Council shall advise upon the means by 
which this obligation shell be fulfilled.” 
Americans who cling as much as is possible in these days 
to the Washingtonian tradition of isolation regard this 
Article with real dread. It might not, they tell themselves, 
be possible to avoid a certain number of entanglements, 
but they say: “ Let us not go out with both arms to 
embrace entanglements.” In the end it may be that 
nothing more than what are called “ interpretative reser- 
vations ” will be tacked on. We hope that this may be so. 
There can be no objection to interpretations of phrases 
which are held to be equivocal, and indeed it might even be 
useful to other nations if the American Senate were to set 
up its signposts. 

But the essential matter to recognize, and we have little 
doubt the wise leaders of the majority will recognize it, 
is that the Peace settlement is an elastic thing. The 
League of Nations is created for the express purpose of 
removing grievances. It is sureiy through the agency cf 
the League that every nation should be content to introduce 
its reforms. 








KEEPING THE PEACE. 

: ioe mass of men do not have many opportunities for 

merry-making. Modern conditions of labour do not 
favour them. The junketings of an agricultural population 
are remembered only in print. But the desire for such joys 
not only remains but has become suddenly much more keen. 
To many people there is a certain sadness in the fact that 
the Bank Holiday spirit should be so obvious in the Peaco 
commemorations. Into that spirit they cannot enter. 
But such sadness is of no avail. To indulge it is simply 
to refuse to comply with the conditions of life. The mass of 
men are not philosophers. They will not occupy their few 
hours of leisure with thoughts of a world-struggle triumphant 
for good, with conscious aspirations after a juster and moro 
merciful society, with the praises of the God of Battles, with 
thankful and exultant thoughts of the sacrifice of those who 
willingly offered themselves. There are thousands for whora 
Peace commemorations mean all these things, perhaps with 
bitter sorrow superadded, but for the world at 1 ye “an holy 
day ” is a holiday, and so it has been and must be. Man is a 
big child who goes back to his lessons and his games after every 
sorrow and every strain. He plays without a thought of recent 
tears. His spirits will lead him into mischief an hour after he 
has received the deepest of moral impressions. All this time, 
however, he is growing. His mentai no less than his physical 
growth is going on while he disports himself, and those voices 
which were drowned by the clatter of his careless gaiety are the 
voices which guide him in his development. The average man 
** bethinks himself” sometimes, but he will not do it to order. 
The doleful people who before the war lamented the passing 
away of the spirit of discipline, who raised monuments to tho 
memory of obedience and searched the records of deference, 
sought the living with the dead. The war falsified their lament«- 
tions. The world has shown itself more ready than ever before 
to submit to discipline, to a discipline which entered every 
house, ordered every spare meal, and quenched every roaring 
fire. At the same time it is obvious that men and womei are 
now going to think as they please and when they please, and 
to put aside serious thinking when they feel like amusing 
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themselves. Even eleven o'clock upon Sunday morning is not 
sacred to meditation any more. Those who lamented their 
lawlessness lament their irrcligion. There are some disquieting 
signs, as the prophets of evil point out; but we cannot, fortu- 
nately for our peace of mind, forget that they have been proved 
wrong in the event—once. 

Anyhow, it is hopeless to exorcise the Bank Holiday spirit. 
Those who cannot find themselves in sympathy with it must 
at all costs avoid the réle of wet-blanket. After all, it is not 
only a heart bursting with trouble or a head weary with thinking 
which keeps men aloof when others rejoice. Rarely, much less 
often than is generally supposed, it is a silly sense of their own 
superiority, a sense that every emotion which moves the multi- 
tude comes of foolishness, or fiercenes3, or sentimentality, or 
hypocrisy. Such vanity is often imputed, but seldom with 
justice. Perfect humility is not more uncommon than complete 
conceit. Many a man is accused of conceit who is genuinely 
indignant at the absolute injustice of the charge. It is true 
that he cannot ever get rid of his reserve, that he cannot ever 
rejoice with the throng, but that is—so he says to himself— 
not because of his conceit, but because of his mental candour. 
He is not altogether in the wrong about himself, but there is a 
form of mental sincerity which tends to narrow the sympathies. 
It is a defect noticeable in some of the best people in the world. 
They have every virtue, but they lack all power of compromise, 
therefore of combination. Upon all great occasions, days of 
rejoicing, of national expression, they are conscious of a sense 
of aloofness. The feeling is allied to shyness. It is, indeed, that 
greater shyness which comes, like social embarrassment, of a 
form of self-consciousness. The occasion which their fellows 
eclebrate is not exactly what in their eyes it should have been. 
They do not refuse to admit that they may be wrong. They 
are willing to acknowledge their own insignificance, to allow 
for the disabilities consequent upon an obscure position. On 
the other hand, they maintain that, such as their convictions 
are, they will stand by them for what they are worth, and, as 
they are not in exact accord with the supposed convictions of 
the crowd, they cannot lend countenance to error by cheering 
together with the multitude. For thom all days of outward 
union are days emphasizing an inward dissent. They cannot 
“fall in” with their fellows, and they marvel at the power to 
sink differences which they see around them. To them it 
savours of instability. What they forget, or cannot realize, 
is that they and their confessedly insignificant views do not 
matter. There is no sin, no deccit even, in concealing such a 
trifle as their heresy on the day of a triumph of faith. 

Again, there is another type of man who is always silent when 
the world rejoices. He is the man who cannot help apprehend- 
ing. Perhaps the wisest men in the world have belonged to 
this type in its highest form. They suffer from a form of mental 
vigilance. They are the watchers upon the walls of the city 
whose duty keeps them from all holiday-making. Unfortu- 
nately, an enormous-number of little replicas exist of this great 
type. Inferior copies of the sort of man we mean are to be 
found everywhere, and they are really little better than kill-joys. 
“See what is coming!” they croak upon all occasions. “ It 
may be coming, but you can’t see it imprisoned there in your 
wretched little hole. You can see no more than we can see. 
You imagine our ill-fortune because you desire it,” jeer the 
multitude, not displeased to rough-handle an unwanted thinker. 
They go back to their revellings, and he sighs over their ignorance, 
not perceiving that pluck is a better amulet than foresight, even 
perhaps a greater gift than prophecy. 

What about the proverbial “ poor heart” which “seldom 
rejoices’? ? Is it a proverb with much truth in it? The 
present writer is inclined to think it is one of the less true of 
the common sayings. It is, however, certain that a man who 
seldom rejoices has very incomplete sympathies. There must 
be for every one an immense number of occasions for rejoicing, 
if he can rejoice in some one else’s happiness, or if he can identify 
himself with any corporate body, whether it be a country, or a 
Church, or a class, or an industry. On the other hand, we think 
it would be much truer to say it is a poor heart which never 
laments. What we each as individuals require of a friend is 
that he should “feel for us,” and by that we mean “ suffer 
with us.” When we are fortunate and when we rejoice it matters 
little whether our friend is in spirits as good as our own. If he 
does not grudge, if he does not love us the less for our luck, it 
is all we need to ask—all that, as a rule, we think of asking. 
But if we are hurt and he does not get angry, sick and he is not 





anxious, defeated and he is not downcast, then he is no friend 
ofours, The hearts of all true Englishmen would have been broke 
had Britain been defeated. To have stood outside and looked on at 
her suffering would have been an unforgivable offence, whatever 
a man’s temperament, whatever his views, whatever his private 
happiness. Some due “ hurrahs !” will not be missed, however, 
in the greatness of the shout which will go up from the English 
world on the last day of the Peace celebrations, whether the 
silent men are silent from sorrow, or from true gravity, or from 
shyness, or from scrupulosity, or from apprehension, or even 
from sheer vanity. None of those things precludes a good heart 
or a patriotic spirit. 





“ CLAUDICATION ” ? 

FYNHE facts which are set out in the following narrative aro 

not intended to prove, and do not prove, that the more 
abnormal phenomena recorded were external; but as 
evideuce of whatever is the opposite of ‘“ auto-intoxication ” 
(let us call it “ auto-iatry’), they may be taken for what they 
are worth, 

. . . a 7 . 

I am a superannuated man. When war came I offered my 
services to my old firm, and expressed myself ready to lend 
a hand in business familiar to me if only by so doing I could 
ease the burden for some one else. I am tired, and my best 
work is done; but others are more than tired, and when first 
best is not available second best may be made to do. So my 
old principals gracefully accepted my services, and I make 
occasional journeys still to perform tasks which at one time 
kept me on the move without much rest. 

I am one of the proud company who have given their sons 
to make the world a safe place for honest and clean people. 
My lad—scholar, sportsman, and athlete—fell in action 
before the war was two years old. He was just a fine 
type of the true-bred English boy, like thousands who are 
produced by our fortunately unsystematized “system” of 
education; above the average perhaps in ability and physical 
strength, but right English in his fair-mindedness and magnan- 
imity. And he was fond of his home and kin and comrades, and 
of the countryside where he spent his happiest hours. 

I had been engaged in work for my firm at some distance 
from London, and finished up at a memorial service held in the 
chapel of my son’s old college to recall the names of the nobl: 
fallen, to beg for grace to follow their good example, to thank God 
for them, and to commend them to His keeping. In that place, 
the gate through which so many generations in the prime and 
flush of youth had passed to life and death, something happened 
to me which is still inexplicable. I passed through a gate myself, 
an ivory gate, a gate of dreams. 

The solemnly simple service was over and the honoured 
names recited. The congregation of mourners stood to listen t» 
the ‘Dead March”; then slowly filed out. As I was passiny 
through the chapel door, I heard a father say to a mother: 
“Where is my boy ?”’ Her answer came back in a confident 
flash : ‘He is here,” she said. And I said to myself: ‘ He is 
here!” 

I got home that night to a lonely house. We live without 
maids, and my wife was absent, having arranged to stay wit’: 
friends during my business journey and to rejoin me on the 
morrow. I prepared for myself and ate a simple meal, as I 
have been accustomed to do on such oceasions; made the 
usual dispositions on going to bed, and remembered, according 
to my wont, before composing myself to sleep, the names of thos 
near and dear to me and those of my friends and friends’ friends 
who have given their lives for us. But from the time of my 
arrival home to the moment when sleep came, I seemed to heat 
no, to feel—the question, “Where is my boy?” And tho 


answer came in a flash, ‘‘ He is here ! 

The night passed without incident. 
what happened during the next three or four hours, there are 
long and inexplicable blank spaces in my memory. I remember 
[ remember rising to brew the 


But when I try to recall 


waking early, as I always do. 
cup of tea which makes the morning hours cheerful and gives a 
zest to the interval betwean sleep and toilet. I know that I read 
for an hour in bed, but cannot remember what. I must have had 
my bath, but all trace of it has left my brain except the vision 
of the bath and sponge. There supervened here or hereabouts 
I became horribly conscious of deep 


a period of mental chaos. 
There was a gap somewhere, and 


depression and confusion, 
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something portentous in the gap. In the meantime my own 
sense of identity was in suspense. WhoamlI? Am I still 
in my old employ, or on pension? Where was I yesterday ? 
What indeed happened yesterday? My eye fell on my wife’s 
bed, not défait. Where was she? She must be somewhere 
about the house; no, she is not in the house; but I know I 
shall see her to-day some time or other, and she will tell me things 
—she will tell me. It is in my recollection that I went down and 
breakfasted. But I remember nothing of the meal except that 
I toasted two pieces of bread; nothing more. 

Suddenly a light broke on me. I would go into my study. 
The familiar atmosphere would, I thought, re-establish my 
universe, for “ the little state of man, like to a little kingdom,” 
had suffered then “the nature of an insurrection.” I went 
slowly downstairs, carefully, in half-dazed vigilance, for though 
there was yawning space about me, there was also something 
else. And I felt, though the feeling never formulated itself into 
words, “‘He is here.” Who is here? I could not say, and 
loneliness weighed on me; and deep depression was like a load 
on my heart and lead on my feet. 

When I opened the door of my study, a sudden sense of un- 
familiarity struck me. This was not my study as I had left it. 
The books had been moved. The corner near my chair where I 
know I had installed my Whitaker, Who's Who, and the other 
necessary books of reference, now held the classics which years 
ago used to be there but had been shifted elsewhere by myself. 
My chair, too, was moved to the other side of the window. 
Then in a moment I felt an arm within my own, and I looked 
round, without shock or surprise; but the pressure passed away, 
and I knew that the sudden sensation was part of the strangeness 
in which I was moving. All the same, I knew also that this was 
the loving friendly touch which I had had from my lad when on 
one or two rare occasions we had talked of great things, and when 
great confidences and trusts had been interchanged. “He is 
here!” I thought. The room had, in fact, reacquired the 
aspect which it had presented five years ago. I know that now, 
but I was not conscious of it then. And there was a gun in the 
corner, and spurs, and a riding-whip. But where is he? I 
wondered. Again, deep confusion. WhoamI? What amI? 

I sat down at my table, my head between my hands, waiting 
for the possession of my self. Then my glance fell on a book 
before me; not, I was sure, of my bringing. It was one of 
his books, and it was open. It was a little pocket volume of 
Euripides, and was open at a favourite play of his. And there 
was a line under my eyes, a line which, almost literally, leapt to 
them, for the type appeared to be “ leaded,” so that it could not 
be missed. And this is what I read :— 

rois yap Oavdvras ody 6p Avrouuévous 
(“I see no sorrowing in the dead’’), 

“ He is here!” I said; but still the confusion in my brain, 
though the shadows were passing away. Suddenly I remembered 
the inn where I had stayed the previous day, but I could not re- 
call the payment of my bill, nor the receipt of any letters before 
I left. So out 1 sallied, and to my joy found at the post office 
that I remembered at once (in itself a remarkable feat for me) 
the hotel’s telephone number. I was soon put into communica- 
tion. Yes; I had paid my bill and there were no letters for 
me. I had had them before I set out for home. 

As I walked back, the light grew stronger and the whole of 
yesterday slowly came back into my consciousness. I hurried 
up to my study. There was no book on my table. The shelves 
were as I had left them a week ago. There was no gun in the 
corner, and no spurs or riding-whip to be seen. I was certainly 
alone in the house. But the cloud was lifted from me and I was 
happy again. “ The dead do not mourn,” I said to myself. 

UmBrarticvs. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——< > 
[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
All treble the space.) 
ULSTER AND THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
RESISTANCE. 
(To tne Eprror or tHe “ Sprctator.’’) 
S1r,—I have no wish in this leiter to enter on a discussion of 
the Ulster question. I intend only on the general issue to 


DOCTRINE OF 


remind your readers that, as long ago as 1886, the responsible 
leaders of Unionist Ulster—then for the first time confronted 





with the Home Rule menace in an acute form—took counsel 
together, and after prolonged and anxious consideration came 
to a certain decision. That decision may have been right or 
it may have been wrong. All that requires to be said here js 
that there is no evidence that it has been altered. The older 
men who adopted it have passed away, the younger men have 
stepped into their place. During the thirty-three years that 
have elapsed it has been repeated from time to time in 
representative Conventions and in Parliament. It has been 
accepted as sound doctrine by the responsible leaders of the 
Unionist Party in Great Britain. It was reiterated on 
Saturday last by Sir Edward Carson at Hollywood. 

That decision, in a word, was to the effect that to place the 
Unionists of Ulster under the power of a permanent majority 
hostile to them and to the Empire constituted a “ diminution 
of their rights of British citizenship, and placed their civil 
and religious liberties in the utmost peril; that it was, to fall 
back on a word much in use among seventeenth- or eighteenth. 
century jurists, an act of “oppression” such as justified 
resistance—by armed force if necessary. 

The decision thus arrived at may, as I say, be right or it may 
be wrong. What I find it difficult to understand is the 
attitude of those who in quite genuine alarm cry out against 
it as something novel, unheard of, and anarchical. That much 
overworked word “ Bolshevist ”’ is even called in aid. 

Is it necessary to remind any one that on the two occasions 
on which England decided on armed resistance to arbitrary 
power the weight of sober Constitutional authority was on the 
side of resistance, not on that of power? The very names of 
the servile Court Judges who declared for passive obedience 
have been forgotten; those of Selden and Locke stand out in 
undiminished lustre. Final judgment has been entered on 
their side. May I quote a sentence from each? Asked by 
what statute resistance to Charles was justified Selden replied: 

“It is to be justified by the Custom of England which is 
part of the Law of the Land. And I will affirm, My Lords, not 
only as a Statesman, Politician, and Philosopher, but as a 
Common Lawyer, that whenever oppression begins resistance 
becomes lawful and right.’”’ 

And Locke in his Civil Government points out that it is not 
merely in the acts of the Crown that oppression may lie 
He says :— 

“Though in a constituted Commonwealth standing upon its 
own basis, and acting according to its own nature, that is, 
acting for the preservation of the community, there can be 
but one supreme power, which is the legislative, to which all 
the rest are and must be subordinate . . . [yet], all power 
given with trust for the attaining of an end being limited by 
that end, whenever that end is manifestly neglécted or opposed, 
the trust must necessarily be forfeited and the power devolve 
into the hands of those that gave it, who may place it anew 
where they shall think best for their safety and security.” 


This may be dangerous doctrine, and no one will dispute that 
it might, on occasion, be put to dangerous uses, but he would 
be a bold man who would assert that it is unconstitutional. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Josern R. Fisuer. 

The Temple, 





IRELAND AND THE PEACE. 
{To rue Epiron or tue “ Specraror.’’] 

Sir,—On Saturday the peoples of the whole Empire will join 
in glad celebration of the signature of that Peace which has 
sealed the victory won for liberty throughout Europe and all 
the world, and among none of them will the celebration be 
more hearty than among the loyalists of Ireland. But in the 
midst of our rejoicings let us hope that the people of England 
and Scotland will not forget that, unless some measure of de- 
liverance shall have passed through Parliament within the 
next six months (or, at most, a year) the signature of the 
Treaty of Peace or the ratification of the Treaty will have 
sounded the knell of liberty in Ireland. 

The records of the Land League, the National League, and 
the United Irish League serve to show clearly what are the 
ideas of liberty entertained by the party to which the Act 
(which, unless repealed or altered, will come automatically 
into operation six months after the signature of the Treaty 
of Peace, or at latest after its final ratification) will hand 
over the government of our country. The like principles 
of despotism, enforced by the like sanction of outrage and 
murder, are consistently carried out by the Sinn Feiners. But 
let us in Ireland not permit our own private sorrow at the 
prospect of losing our liberty to interfere with the heartiness of 
cur rejoicing at the deliverance of the rest of the world from 
the slavery suffered or threatened. The records above referred 
to show that the slavery which threatens us in Ireland is one 
which would affect not only Unionists, but also any Nationalists 
who might refuse accurately to “ toe the line.” 

May I venture to call your attention to a passage in one of the 
two splendid articles on Ireland in the Spectator of July 5th, a 
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passage which unintentionally conveys, I think, an-erroneous 
impression ? You say well :— 

“If Americans want to be fair and just, and to repay the 
Irishmen who once helped them against England, they will not 
pay their vows in Dublin but in Belfast. In truth, every good 
American ought to sign the Ulster Covenant, and let it be 
known that, even if we could be so ungrateful and so unjust as 
to hand over North-East Ulster to the mercies of a Dublin Par- 
liament, the American people would stand by the men who 
stood by them one hundred and fifty years ago.” (The italics 
are mine.) 


May not the words in italics convey the impression that the 
Covenant concerns only North-Wast Ulster? As a Donegal 
man, I did not sign the Covenant in the place out of Donegal 
where reasons of health oblige me to live, but in Belfast, the 
capital of all Ulster, having first assured myself at head- 
quarters that “ Ulster’”’ meant the whole of Ulster, and, 
having been assured that thousands of forms of the Covenant 
had been sent to Donegal (I am sure also to Cavan and Mona- 
ghan). 

In 1916, in view of an Imperial necessity arising 
war, and which was earnestly impressed upon them, the 
delegates from those three counties, animated by a spirit of 
self-sacrifice, gave their consent to the then proposed “ Settle- 
ment,”” by which six counties of Ulster would have been ex- 
cluded, and these three given over to the tender mercies of a 
Dublin Parliament. But this Settlement having been rejected 
by the Nationalists, matters reverted to the status quo ante. 
The “ Imperial necessity due to the war,” constrained by 
which the above-mentioned delegates gave their consent, has, 
as such, ceased to exist. 

I have been credibly informed that the Unionists of Donegal, 
though a minority of its population, furnished over eighty per 
cent, of the recruits from that county, and I have little doubt 
that Cavan and Monaghan Unionists could show a like per- 
centage. These had been preparing to fight for the preserva- 
tion of the liberty of Ulster; it is not to be wondered at that 
they offered themselves to fight for the liberty of the world. 
The majority of them joined the 11th Inniskilling Fusiliers 
(Donegal and Fermanagh Volunteers), part of the 36th (the 
Ulster) Division. Would it not be a grave injustice to the 
survivors that they should find themselves no longer Ulster- 
men ? 

Mr. Lloyd George’s, Mr. Bonar Law’s, and Mr. Asquith’s 
original declaration, in 1914 or 1915, is often cited thus: “‘ The 
coercion of North-East Ulster is unthinkable.’’ What they 
really declared was, unless my memory grossly deceives me: 
“The coercion of Ulster is unthinkable.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hf. 8. VerscHoy.e. 

P.S.—All honour to those Nationalists who faced obloquy 
that they might do their duty in joining. A Nationalist told 
me of a Nationalist neighbour of his whose daughter had for a 
time to have police protection going to and from school on 
account of her father’s laudable activity in promoting a re- 
cruiting meeting to get men to join and fight for the cause of 
righteousness and liberty. 


during the 


{We cannot rediscuss all the reasons for distinguishing be- 
tween the Six-County Area of North-East Ulster and the rest of 
the Province; but, briefly, the argument for self-determination, 
exclusion, the supremacy of the will of the majority—call it 
what one pleases—is unassailable in North-East Ulster (where 
ithe majority is Unionist and Protestant) and is assailable else- 
where. It is sometimes said that this policy of limited ex- 
clusion leaves Unionists and Protestants elsewhere “in the 
air.” This, however, would be much more an appearance than 
a reality. The only proofs which Nationalism could possibly 
give that Home Rule was a success and that North-East Ulster 
could safely “‘ come in ’”’ would be provided by the treatment of 
these Unionists “in the air.’’ In fine, the Unionists of the 
South and West and of the part of Ulster outside the Six- 
County Area have much more to gain than to lose by the 
adoption of a principle which is politically water-tight and 
logical.—Epb. Spectator.] 





IRELAND AND 

(To tHe EpiTor oF THE 
Sir,—Knowing Bohemia and Ireland well, and having con- 
tinuously stated contrasts but comparisons 
between the two countries, let me curtly answer Mr. Arnold 
Lunn’s letter. 
but did not Bohemia conquer to the Baltic, a veritable desert 
country by the Bohemia’s land frontiers not 
changed for centuries; but take from it the frontier hinted at 
by Mr. Lunn and you take the intricate difficult mountain 
that ever been Bohemia’s safeguard. You 
find no uncultivated land in Bohemia, no rags and tatters and 
no weeds in the fields, no slums in her towns. The Bohemians 
will not allow a priest to interfere in, or dominate, social or 


BOHEMIA. 
** SpecTaTorR.’’] 
there 


are no 


He gibes at Shakespeare’s sea coast of Bohemia; 


sea ? have 


passes have can 





civic affairs. The Vatican is all-powerful in Ireland, and has 
no power in Bohemia. These are some of the contrasts; where 
are the comparisons ?—I am, Sir, &., 

James Baxer, F.R.Hist.S. 





HINDU PROPAGANDA IN AMERICA. 
(To tHe Epriror or THe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—May I bring to your notice the propaganda being con- 
ducted in this country by “ 'The Friends of Freedom for India,” 
a Society whose headquarters are located in New York? The 
spirit of the organization is indicated by the circular which I 
enclose. It is not reassuring that one of the Vice-Presidents 
of the Society should be Mr. Frank P. Walsh, whose activities 
in Ireland we have reason to-recall. It seems 60 desirable in 
the interests of the world’s liberties that the friendship between 
Great Britain and this country should continue to grow that 
I have the hope that British periodicals of influence may 
publicly protest against such systematic attempts to destroy 
the mutual goodwill of the Anglo-Saxon nations. Protests 
would do good if they led to discussion of the matter in our 
leading American papers.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Watrer M. Parton. 

Carleton College Library, Northfield, Minn., June 24th. 

[The nature of the poisonous stuff which our correspondent 
encloses may be gathered from these extracts. The heading is 
** Dynamiting Women and Children in India.” The signature 
is “‘ Hindustan Gadar Party,” at San Francisco :— 


“ Not content with shooting down those who object to the 

tyrannical rule of the English capitalists in India, the military 
government of that unhappy land has now resorted to the use 
of the bomb to terrorize its opponents. Some of the inhabit- 
ants of that English dependency have been so foolish as to take 
the doctrine of the ‘ self-determination of peoples’ in earnest 
and reached the ridiculous conclusion that they had a right 
to select their own officials and make their own laws. Of 
course, the ‘ uppah class’ has no desire to relinquish its power 
of gouging the poverty-stricken Indians. In epite of the fact 
that no native of that country is allowed by law to carry as 
much as a stick for self-defence the movement for self-rule 
became so widespread that martial law was declared in some 
provinces and the military fired on the people. An Associated 
Press despatch of April 15th stated that airplanes had been 
used to bomb the protesters, and a later cable asserted that 
there had already been hundreds of casualties. What has 
happened in the last few days is unknown, as all news from 
that quarter is apparently censored. Accompanying this 
Nationalistic movement is also a great labour unrest. India 
has always been notorious for its poverty-stricken working 
class. Over a hundred thousand of these workers in the cotton 
mills of Bombay struck a few weeks ago. Other labour 
uprisings have occurred. Will American labour stand idly 
by while its brothers in another land are put down in this 
ruthless manner? Remember, if the airplane and the 
armoured tank can be successfully used against the strikers 
in India, they can, and they will, be used against the strikers 
in America. Already the capitalistic masters of this country 
are planning their use. i Raise your protest everywhere 
against the use of bombs and the slaughter indiscriminately of 
innocent women and children. Demand that the purposes for 
which you suffered and gave your sons shall be carried out. 
Self-rule for India, Egypt, as well as Ireland, and the right 
of the workers everywhere to control the conditions of their 
own lives.” 
The closing reference to Ireland raises suspicions which are 
confirmed by the appearance of the name of Mr. Walsh, on the 
title-page of a tract misrepresenting the Rowlatt Act, as Vice- 
President of “The Friends of Freedom for India,” of New 
York. Not a word is said, it will be observed, of the fact that 
the Hindu mobs had murdered Europeans and natives and done 
great damage to property before the troops were called out to 
scatter them.—Eb, Spectator.] 





A MONROE DOCTRINE FOR THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
{To tHe Epitog or tHE ‘“ Spgcraror.’’] 
Sir,—The telegrams we have been reading in our daily 


papers during the past month have set us all wondering why 
England, America, and the League of Nations should agree 
to apply the Monroe Doctrine to America and not to Africa. 
The white race in Africa looks upon the entire territory be- 
tween Cape Town in the South, and the Sudan and Abyssinia 
in the North, as essentially one country; and most of us look 
upon it as a land where our race will thrive infinitely better 
than in London or New York. Past history has proved that 
England can be trusted to hold all parts of Africa for ultimate 
popular self-government—a trust which Paul Kruger hope- 
lessly failed to carry out, and a trust which we cannot see the 
reasonableness of investing any other Huropean Power with. 
No African would knowingly have fought to turn the Germans 
out of Kast Africa had he known he was also fighting to in- 
crease the African territories of Belgium or Italy. Surely no 
European State will argue, because we are, and desire to re- 
main, within the federation of the Empire, that therefore we 
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may be deprived of a united Africa. After the Jameson Raid 

you published a letter from me over my own name. Kindly 

accept this as from a Britisu Karrrartan. 
Cape Town, June 16th. 





THE TRIAL OF THE’ KATSER. 
(To tue Eviror or tHe * Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—You say that the trial of the Kaiser will not be for an 
offence not previously defined, because many of the acts done 
under his sanction are condemned by “ our official Manual of 
Military Law, compiled and published by our War Office on 
behalf of the British nation (1914)."". You add that this book 
is a very carefully prepared summary of what is binding upon 
us and other States. Has Germany ever formally recognized 
the binding nature of these rules 2? This recognition is, it 
scems to me, essential to your argument.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. A. C. 

our official Manual of Military Law was 
as well as on ourselves because the 


{We said that 
hinding on “ other States ” 
Manual is a very careful summary of the recognized rules of 
civilized warfare and of the Geneva and Hague Conventions. 
Even if this were net so, the Manual, which was of course well 
known to Germany, was in itself a declaration of the manner 
in which Great Britain would make war. The Kaiser himself, 
not only a soldier but the Supreme War Lord of Germany, 
when he went to war with us knew exactly what he must expect 
if he breke the rules and was defeated. Let us add that our 
Mannal never in a_ single sentence errs the of 
inhumanity. If there are any mistakes, ther comé trom giving 
the enemy the benefit of doubts. Our correspondent might 
compare it with the horrible and cruel production, The German 
War Book, which was translated by Professor Morgan and was 
reviewed by us on January 30th, 1915. The guiding principle 

the German Manual was that German soldiers should never 
chey the customs and rulos of civilized warfare when it was 
inconvenient to them to de so.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


on side 





RENAN AS PROPHET. 
[To tHe Epitor or THE “ Spectator.’’] 


Sin.-Renan could guess well sometimes, but he was not a 
prophet. In La Réforme intellectuelle et morale, which he 
published immediately after the war of 1871, passages occur 


here and there to remind the reader that the greatest literary 
genius of the nineteenth century was not infallible. Of three 
instances of this sort that T have noted it will be remarked that 
two relate to matters of religion, and this is natural, for here 
more than anywhere a man is likely to be led astray by his 
wishes or his prejudices. Thus we have :— 

‘No pupil of the Jesuits will ever become an officer fit to he 

eompared with a Prussian of the same rank ”’ (p. $7)— 
a prophecy that has been falsified by the career of Marshal 
hoch. But this is a mere nothing compared with the fantastic 
picture which Renan draws of the state of religion in Europe 
that was to result from the realization of Italian unity :— 

“It seems to be almost inevitable that we shall have two 
Popes. if not three, for the French, the Italians, and the 
Germans can never have the same religion. The doctrine of 
rationalities must in the long run prove fatal to “Ye Papacy. 

. Schisms, like that of Avignon . are certain. There 
will he two Popes, one in Italy, one outside, and the result 
will be the dissolution of Catholicism ” (p. 110). 

And finally we have a political prophecy, which Renan has 
worked out in another place at considerable length :— 
“When the danger threatening Germany from 

disappears, German unity will disappear ”’ (p. 161). 

It may be questioned whether the gift of prophecy is given 
to people with the temperament and intellectual gifts of Renan. 
It comes, if it comes at all, to the simpie, to the ascetic, not to 
members of the little band of heroic men, who have drained to 
the lees the brimming chalice of the learning of the past. It 
from accumulated wisdom, but from intuition. 
The Maid of Kent and Savonarola were neither of them dis- 
tinguished for a highly cultivated intellect; the one was a 
village girl, the other had little taste for learning—witness his 
bonfires, in which even the works of Petrarch perished. Edu- 
extion, too much vaunted nowadays perhaps, is often fatal to 
mother-wit, and things are divined by the simple and un- 
lettered that are hidden from the sage.—I am, Sir, &c., 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


lrance 


springs, not 





THE STATE AS FISHERMAN, 

[To vHe Eprror or tHE “ Spectrator.’’) 
fir In the Nineteenth Century for December, 1917, was 
heralded the birth of a Government Fishing Fleet in New 
feuth Wales. You will perhaps remember the paeans which 
greeted the occasion. May I ask the brilliant writer who hung 


v (amongst others) his argument for the nationaliza- 
tn of the British fishing marine if he can give us the financial 


en this peg 











histery of the enterprise to date? I only find the 
figures for the first two years’ working. They rather damp my 
enthusiasm for such experiments. 

The Premier of New South Wales, it appears, started fishing 
with a “ fleet ’°—I cannot find that he owned more than three 
trawlers—on July Ist, 1915. According to the balance-sheet of 
his general manager, the State lost in the first two years the 
following sums :— 


can 





a a aa a . £11,011 12 6 
DEES.  sehsdusadaiaahtentndiaiciainaitbbahaadibiaad 12,865 18 4 
NED) Goiaddinaddnacenctie tis aacadteienia £23,877 10 10 


or just 41} per cent. of the capital invested. This figure, ag 
the Auditor-General shows, is optimistic; it is arrived at by 
seriously underestimating “ depreciations.” The actual 
was approximately £28,500, or 48 per cent. of the capital. 

In the latter year for every £1 realized the total cost is 
£1 8s. 5d.“ It is unquestionable,” writes the Auditor-General, 
“that the product, if properly handled, can find a ready and 
profitable market, therefore the fault lies elsewhere than with 
the product,” and he goes on to show that the fault lies with 
that mismanagement which seems inseparable from all Govern- 
ment trading enterprises. It will interesting to hear 
whether things have altered. It may he that the business has 
pulled through. But I have no figures later than the Auditor- 
General’s scathing Report for 1916-17, and write in the hope of 
eliciting further information. Primd facie it looks as though 
we have here a South Sea Bubble redivirus. And this is par- 
ticularly interesting at a time when the panegyrists of the New 
South Wales scheme are singing the praises of the projected 
“Admiralty Co-operative Fishing Fleet.” 

The latter scheme, known in the fishing world as “ The North 
Sea Bubble,” contemplates the State financing of a fleet of some 
three hundred trawlers, to be owned nominally by fishermen, 
and managed by a salaried manager. The capital, which can- 
not, of course, he secured, for the State will never foreclose 
on a defaulter, will, it is said, amount to some £3,000,000. It 
in fact, exactly one hunded times as ambitious as its 
Antipodean prototype. One feels apprehensive lest perchance 
similar causes have similar effects, and the British taxpayer 
be called on to foot an annual bill £1,440,090 loss this 
enterprise, Any result other than disaster will be astonishing 
For is there an instance on record in which a fishing enterprise 
“made good’ under the sole auspices of a salaried manacer? 
The investment of public funds in fishery was tried again and 


loss 


he 


is, 


lor on 


again between 1630 and 1690. It always failed disastrously, 
and history has an uncanny knack of repeating itself.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Gg. Cc. L. B. 





A CONFERENCE OF MODERN CHURCHMEN. 
(To THe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—The Conference of Churchmen of Modernist tenden« ies, 
which is held every year under the auspices of the Church- 
men’s Union, met this year on July 7th in London. It 
meeting not only for reading of papers and discussion, but 
also for common worship and social intercourse. The discus- 
sions were held in the Kensington Town Hall, and had a wide 
range, the general subject being the nature of the ideals of 
modern Churchmen, and how to realize them. 

The opening paper, by Professor Percy Gardner, dwelt on 
the prospects of reform and progress held out in the published 
Reports of the various Committees of the Archbishops. He 
that the urgent needs of restatement of belief, of 
reform in the services of the Church, of wider education of 
the clergy, needs on which modern Churchmen had long been 
earnestly insisting, were stated in the clearest the 
Reports on the teaching office of the Church, and on its 
services. The function of liberal Churchmen is thus changed; 
it becomes their duty not much to and 
restatement as to urge the carrying out of such as are acknow- 
ledged to be of pressing importance. 

On July 8th two important and interesting meetings took 


Is a 


showed 


way in 


so suggest reforms 


place. In the morning Professor Matthews, of King’s College, 
and Mr. H. Wilson discussed the subject of the Church, 
catholic, national, and denominational. It was evident that 


those present were generally strongly in favour of closer rela 
tions English Church the Nonconformist 
bodies, especially in the matter of exchange of pulpits, 
understanding long overdue, and now made urgently necessary 


between the and 


an 


hy the experience of missionaries in the East and of chaplains 
at the In the afternoon Professor Caldicott 
strongly maintained not only that missionary work the 
heathen workd had a strong claim on liberal Churchmen, but 
also that such work could 
factorily if what is good in non-Christian religions be frankly 
appreciated, and Christianity be adapted in a measure to the 
national character and tendencies of such countries as India 
and China. Mr. Lenwood, Secretary of the London Missionary 
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Society, who was present as a visitor, fully agreed with this 
vi 

On July 9th two prominent members of the Churchmen’s 
Union, Mr. H. D. Major and Mr. C. Emmet, discussed the 
burning question of self-government for the Church, the 
former dwelling more on the great advantages which both 
Church and State derive from their mutual relations, the 
latter emphasizing the need of more liberty of action in 
the Church as a separate organization. The Council of the 


Churchmen’s Union has in a published Report declared with 


emphasis that liberal Churchmen on the whole are anxious to 


support the Enabling Bill in Parliament if certain amend- 
ments are introduced to preserve to the State a moderate and 
reasonable control of the externals of the Church, and in 
particular to maintain a generous toleration of various 


its pale. Probably such a view 


of Lords. 


religious tendencies within 


may be taken in the House 


On the following two days many important questions, the 
problems of public worship, teaching and preaching, and 


the 
speaking, 


music, were considered, and among social matters very 
difficult subjects of marriage and divorce. 
the views set forth varied greatly, they showed a drift 
recognition that the experiences, both painful and 
of the last reforms 


more necessary and more possible. 


Generally 
while 
towards a 
have made many 
A wave of feeling has cast 
It is clear that 
the voice of modern Churchmen mere crying the 
wilderness, but that the main current of moderate and sensible 
opinion in the Church up to may be 
ealled the line of <irmishers.—I am, Sir, &c., 


encouraging, five years 


out of the way obstacles which impeded them. 
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ANCIENT LIGHTS 
{To tHe Eprror 
leading article ‘‘ The Future of the Turk 


‘They say. 


” vou 
What 
Henry, 
his 


Sir,—In your 
to “ the fine old Jewish apophthegm : 
say they? Let them say.’ But is it of Jewish origin? 
Irish the 


refer 


the great scholar, quotes it in introduction to 


Virgilian commentary in the Greek form: éyousw & Oedovew. 
heyérwoav’ ob pwéAec por: He does not, however, state where 
it is first to be found. The saying, in the form in which you 
give it, is the motto of a great Scots family, the Keiths. 

To turn from old to new, I have been interested by two 
reviews which have recently appeared in your columns, The 


Yet 


the 


first was that of the diverting novel The Young Visiters. 
it seemed to me strange that in your long notice, as in all 
other of the book I seen, no mention 
made of the classical example of precocity in belles lettres 
Marjorie Fleming, the “‘ pet ’’ of Walter Scott, immortalized 
Dr. John Brown's beautiful study, and the only child author 


notices which have is 


n 


who appears in the Dictionary of National Biography. Some 
years ago she was “ discovered” by Mr. William Archer, but 
has apparently again been forgotten, though, with a sound 


instinct, Mr. George Sampson has included Dr. John Brown’s 
excellent of Cambridge Read The 
“Daisy Ashford ” and Marjorie Fleming 
Sin 


in his series " ers.” 
resemblance between 
is sufficiently marked to make it 
Barrie, a loyal Scot, should not have noticed it in his Introdue- 


tion. But in quality the new is to the old as water to wine. 


essay 


surprising that James 


The other review that specially interested me was that of The 
Owl, the new illustrated periodical. Your 
sympathetic, but he omitted to comment on the strange choice 


reviewer Was most 
of a title, familiar (to old fogies like myself) from its associa- 
tion with the brilliant satirico-political-society journal of some 
fifty years back. It is pretty clear tha! the founders of the 
new Owl had never heard of the old one, for as ultra-Georgians 
they would not be likely to acknowledge their indebtedness to a 
mid-Victorian exemplar. And there a day when 
Laurence Oliphant (who, if I mistake not, was one 
tributors) was looked upon as a highly unconventional 
almost revolutionary figure in the world of letters. 


yet was 


and 


To maintain the consistent inconsequence of this letter, let me 
tell you a story from Ireland, the home of topsy-turvydom. A 
lady was recently discussing the situation with a Sinn Fein 
friend of pro-German sympathies and pointing out how under 
a German protectorate Ireland would have been tyrannized 
over and dragooned into conformity with Prussian ideals. “ Oh 
was the prompt answer, “ the English would never Ict 
SEXAGENARIAN. 


no!” 
them.”’"—I am, Sir, &e., 

[Our correspondent is right. We remember to have scen the 
maxim quoted from a mediaeval Jewish theologian, who lived 
long before George, Earl Marischal, inscribed it at Marischal 
College, Aberdeen, in 1593. But the Greek version, we find, was 
a favourite posy for rings found at Pompeii, and occurs on late 
ov direc me. 
Ep. Spectator.] 


Roman gems, with the addition “ 
*tis good tor thee).- 
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THE MOTTO OF THE WEITHS. 

(To tHe Epitork or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—In the first leading article in your issue of the 12th inst. 
reference is made to “ the fine old Jewish apophthegm: ‘ They 
Say. What say they? Let them say.’”’ Is there anything Jewis' 


in is the motto of Marischal College 


its 


this “‘ apophthegm ’ It 
in the University of Aberdeen, borrowed f1 
family, the Keiths, Earls Marischal of Scotland. 
form, as it still appears in the arms of Dugald Dalgety’s famous 
old College, “They haf said. Quhat say they? Lat them 
say."’—I am, Sir, &c., J. C. THomson. 

73 Melbury Gardens, Wimbledon, S.W. 
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Sir,—It is a matter of common knowledge to all who have had 
occasion to use official statistics, whether published or Depart- 
mental, that the national and Imperial equipment for 
obtaining and publishing statistical data is very imperfect in 
its scope and inadequate in its machiner Further, the 
efforts made are Departmental, are under no common con- 
trolling or directing authority, and suffer very gravely from 
lack of co-ordination. There is no need to adduce proofs 
these statements, nor to enumerate the various efforts, fruitless 
in the main, which have hitherto been made to remedy these 
defects, 
The Council of the Royal Statistical Society have appointed 
a Special Committee to deal with the subj in the belief 
that the time is now ripe for a new movement in the direction 
of reform, and that the consciousness of the existing defects 
is present to the minds of His Majesty's Ministers, Members of 
Parliament, and Civil Servants, as well as to others interested 
in statistics It is proposed to petition His Majest Govern 
ment to set up a Parliamentary Committee to exami the 
whole question of the collection and presentation of publ 
statistics, and to report on means of improvement It 3 
helieved that this method of pr dure re Lil to b 
effective than the pressing of specific proposals on Hi 
Majesty's Ministers. The officers tl Lo G nm | 
other public bodies as well as of Scientific S« : being 
invited to bring the matter at on be Co 
Moreover, publicists, and othe who are ki 
interested, are being approached dir \\ sk t 
| of your columns to lend support to this movem 
invite your readers to help with their influen 
tures. The Council will be gl rl if all w sp 
such a petition wonld communicat : 1 
Official Statistics Committee, Roya Statist 
9 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 2. A cop he petitior 
due yurse be sent to them for signat Ll an s 
CiEOFFREY DrRaut 
Chairman, Official Statistics ¢ 
PUBLIK EXTRAVAGANCE IN IRELA® 
{To tHe Eprtror or tHe “ Spectator.’ 
Sir,—Can nothing be d p “a 
extravagane now in I Ir \s 
distributed in turn to the two polit artic 
Members of Parliament are, grea their dis 
What are the facts, most of wh have bee exposed 
previous letters to the Spectator l hre s the 
a judicial vacancy in the King’s Be Divisior 
venience Was experien ed ind under hese 
the King’s Bench Judges | hard vork suffix 
half their time. Outside the Divis there are H 
Judges available if required, who hay ’ i di 
in the week In this state of affairs an Ulste Me 
Parliament was suddenly raised to tl B 1 ata 
£3,500 per annum in 1917. Furth f 
Bench was absent on war se irs in 
llis duties, now very small, we he 
the office without inconvenience t 
a Master is appointed at a salar \ 1 
Land Commission the Estates il 
idle Notwithstanding, the ¢ ! vaca 
death of Mr. Bailey was filled up last year ata 
country of £2,000 per annum 
We now come to the latest seanda A vacar 
Bench Division has recent curred by th . 
Mr. Justice Madden he ntry has lea ‘ 
ment that this vaca has be tilled Phese 
no s and cannot be idicted Bus 3 
Court is declining every With wl i 
ment guilty of this flagra wast i 
tribute to loans! The officials nany Depa $ 
duties are heavy and the pa s small 
smu neration p Ip r sed le gro 
financial condition. If m 3 can be perpetrate 
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administration where everybody knows the facts, what is 
going on in Departments whose doings are not known to the 
public? Will no English or Scotch M.P. take the matter up 
and ascertain who are the responsible parties?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Lex. 





WOMEN CIVILIANS FOR INDIA. 
(To rae Epiror or Tue “ Spectatror.’’) 
Sir,— As for the objection that the [Emancipation of Women] 
Bill would let women into the Indian Civil Service, if a woman 
like Mrs. Besant is to exercise so much influence for evil in 
Indian polities, we do not see why a wiser woman in the Indian 
Civil Service should not exercise influence for good.” So argues 
the writer of a leading article in the Times of the 5th inst. His 
premiss, that Mrs. Besant has bgen mischievously effective in 
Tudia, must be granted, but his argument seems to rest on the 
mistaken assumption that the work of an Indian civilian con- 
sists of political writing and speechifying, by which means Mrs. 
Besant’s “ influence for evil” has been exerted. An Indian 
civilian, at any rate until he reaches the highest rungs of the 
oficial ladder, has no concern with such activities as these. 
A District Officer has to deal with very different matters, such 
as the assessment and collection of land revenue and other 
taxes; the control of a large body of police, armed and civil, 
and of a numerous staff of native officials, ranging from 
patwaris, or village accountants, to Tahsildars and Deputy 
Collectors. He must be ready, at any season of the year, to 
visit, probably on horseback, any part of a district of from 
two thousand to five thousand square miles, to suppress riots, 
to regulate 
troops to maintain order when local disturbances 
threatened, to inspect roads, schools, police stations, to inquire 
on the spot into serious crimes, to run famine or cholera 


are 


camps. 
women, especially in a country where woman is popularly re- 
garded as so very much the weaker vessel. As for its being 
undertaken by wives and mothers—solvuniur risu tabulae !— 
l am, Sir, &e., mG. 2 





SERVICES. 

** Specrator.''] 
correspondent, in his tribute to the Scottish 
version of the 124th Psalm, does it no more than 
Its stirring words and distinctive melody have made 


THANKSGIVING 
(To tHe Eprror OF THE 
Sir,— Your 
metrical 
lustice. 


it for centuries the Seottish psalm of victory and deliverance. | 


The classic instance of its use is recorded in James Melville’s 
Diary as occurring in the reign of James VI., when John Durie, 
one of the ministers of the early Reformed Church, 
restored, after banishment, to his flock in Edinburgh. He was 
Melville, up the Netherbow by a “ great con- 
course of the haill town,” singing “ Now Israel may say, and 
that truly,” till ‘‘ heaven and earth resoundit ” and the Duke 
of Lennox “ rave his beard for anger.” 


Was 


escorted, says 


Perhaps a still more striking use of the 124th Psalm to cele- 
brate a deliverance oceurred in Geneva in 1602, after the failure 
ei the Duke of Savoy to capture the town at night by an esca- 
Theodore Beza, the friend and of 


lade. successor 


religious processions, to accompany a party of 


All this is surely not work for women, even for single 





Calvin, | 


though by that time too old and deaf to hear the noise of the | 


fighting, was no sooner informed of it in the morning than he 
dressed hastily, went down to the Cathedral, mounted the 
pulpit sta:rs, and called on the people to sing the 124th Psalm. 
The version was the French one which Beza had himself com- 
posed, in the same peculiar metre as the Scots version already 
quoted and sung to the same melody. It is sung, I understand, 
in the Church of Geneva every December 12th in commemora- 
tion of the above deliverance.—l am, Sir, &c., 
The Mansc, Colinton, Tuos. MArsoriBaNgs. 





THE NATIONAL ANTHEM. 
(To THe Expitor or THE “ Spectator.’’) 
Sm,—When so much consideration is being given to our 
National Anthem I wonder that no one has suggested putting 
in the beautiful verse written by Longfellow in 1880 for Queen 
Victoria :— 
“Lord, let war’s tempests cease, 
Fold the whole world in peace 
Under Thy wings. 
Make all the nations one, 
All hearts beneath the sun, 
Till Thou shalt reign alone, 
Great King of kings.” 
It would seem to embody the hope of a perfect League of 
Nations, and to enlarge and elevate the Anthem 
universal prayer.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hartwell, 


Wroxcham. Acnes Garprer Kine. 


into a} 





— 


THE GREAT BALLOON HOAX. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “‘ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—The feat of ‘R34’ recalls Edgar Allan Poe’s most 
successful imposition on the public. One-day in April, 1844, 
the New York Sun astonished its readers with an article 
headed in magnificent capitals :— 


“ ASTOUNDING NEWS BY EXPRESS vu NORFOLK ! 
Tue Artiantic Crossep 1n Turee Days!! 
Siena, Triumpn or Mr. Monckx Mason’s Friyine Macuine!!! 
Arrival at Sullivan’s Island, near Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, of Mr. Mason, Mr. Robert Holland, Mr. Henson, Mr. 
Harrison Ainsworth, and four others in the Steering Balloon, 
‘ Victoria.’ after a passage of seventy-five hours from land té 
land! Full particulars of the voyage! ”’ 


“ 


Poe is recorded to have stated that the rush for the “ sole 
paper that had the news” was something beyond even the 
prodigious. After seventy-five years Englishmen have justified 
the genius of this great American and the credulity of his 
compatriots.—I am, Sir, &c., Forsan et Haec. 





WEEKDAYS. 
[To rae Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Str,—Your very interesting article on ‘“‘ Weekdays ” contains 
ile following sentence: “Children are apt to reply that the 
days have ‘ colours,’ but cannot explain what they mean.” As 
I can still remember how I saw the days in my childhood, 
perhaps my evidence may be of interest, although “ the 
visionary gleam ’’ has begun to “ fade into the light of common 
day ’’ and is not as clear as it was. 


2 


The days of the week appeared to me as coloured circles or 
dises, about the size of counters, and they arranged themselves 
in an oval, with Sunday at the bottom and Wednesday at the 
top. The colours were as follows: Sunday, black; Monday, 
white; Tuesday, red; Wednesday, yellow; Thursday, brown; 
Friday, dark grey (blackbird’s egg); Saturday, some light 
colour. I am quite sure that these colourings were not in- 
fluenced by what happened on the particular days, or Monday 
—the day on which Catechism had to be learned—would have 
been black. 

A friend of mine sees them differently. 
blue; Monday, “dirty white’; Tuesday, pale blue (cobalt); 
Wednesday, golden yellow; Thursday, raw Friday, 
burnt sienna; Saturday, Navy blue. We have consulted about 
a dozen other men, but none of them understands what we are 
talking about.—I am, Sir, &e., R. V. H. B. 


Sunday is Cambridge 


sienna; 





THE REFERENDUM. 
[To tHe Eviror or THE “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—As a sequence to your article ‘‘ The Disconsideration of 
the House of Commons” in your issue of April 5th, you give as 
“The Remedy ” the method of the Referendum, or Poll of the 
People. Now in my opinion you have overlooked one vital 
consideration of a Referendum, and that is the percentage of 
the people who will vote in that manner. In an election where 
excitement runs high on some popular question, a polling of 
seventy-five per cent. of the electors is considered quite good. 
In the last elections the percentage was not much over fifty of 
the total on the rolls, and if the settlement of any purely party 
question were decided by Referendum the percentage would be 
still less. Any single issue put before electors does not interest 
them all, and only the ones interested would vote. The balance 
would regard it as no business of theirs, and a very small 
minority might easily carry ill-advised legislation that would 
only be proved so when too late. The corollary to your proposi- 
tion is the usual one with representative bodies—that a settled 
proportion of votes should be cast—and that opens up a very 
large question. 

May I dare to suggest also that the course you propose 
would greatly increase the power of the Press ? Many of us, 
living at a distance from the actual seat of war, have been able, 


perhaps, to take a more detached view, and disagree most 
emphatically with the Northcliffe Press, especially iy its 


violent exhortations to prove that our effort has been as great 
as, if not greater than, that of the other nations involved. Some- 
how it seems un-English, and the importation of such methods 
into our political life is to be deprecated. It is only another 
step to the Tammany Hall system of the spoils to the victors.— 
l am, Sir, &c., J. B. Macponarn. 
Gatooma, Rhodesia, May 


97 


th. 


{In Switzerland, where the Referendum has been used on a 


| larger or smaller scale for a century, it has been found to have 


| 


| 


a distinctly moderating influence. On mature consideration 
the electors have rejected most of the changes proposed.—Eb. 


Spectator.J 
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ANOTHER RAT TALE. 
{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—I have just read an interesting letter in the Spectator 
dated May 24th. It is headed “Tale of a Rat” and tells of the 
disappearance of two pieces of fur. May I be allowed to give my 
experience while scullerymaid in a large country house in 
Stirlingshire? I had a lot of washing up to do and used a good 
many towels. One night I washed out about a dozen and hung 
them on the dressers and tables in the scullery to be ready 
for next day’s use. When I went into the scullery in the 
morning not a towel was to be seen anywhere. I searched all 
over, and also asked all the servants if they had taken them— 
thinking perhaps a trick had been played on me; but no 
one had seen them. The same night I washed out a few more 
and hung them in the same places. Next morning they also 
had disappeared. I did not put any more round the table, 
and the disappearance of the towels remained a mystery till 
a good time afterwards. I had made a packsheet apron for 
scrubbing purposes, and after it was finished I washed it out 
and hung it up in the usual place (the table) to be ready in 
the morning. When I went for it next morning it had 
vanished like the towels. While sweeping out the scullery 
during the day I found a small piece of tape sticking out of a 
small hole, and on pulling it out found it was the band of my 
apron. So the mystery was solved. The towels must have 
gone the same way, but how they managed to pull the towels 
(they were large square linen ones) through such a small 
hole was never found out. One thing we did find out in board- 
wage time was that they were clever thieves; they thought 
nothing of running off with half a loaf. We got quite accus- 
tomed to them running about. One day a large one crossed 
the kitchen floor, climbed up on to the dresser and into the 
sink for a drink of water. Finding none there he climbed 
on to the edge of a basin of water standing in the sink. I 
pushed him in with a shovel, and the other two turned on the 
hot-water top, and so we finished him. We had many an 
exciting time in that house with the rats, but the scullery 
was the only place they stole anything from. They never 
went upstairs.—I am, Sir, &c., Coox. 





STRANGE BEDFELLOWS. 

(To tHe Epitror or THE “‘ Specrator.’’) 
Stx,—Yesterday (July 10th) a young friend of mine heard 
strange squeals arising from an invisible animal on the cliffs 
at Kingsdown, and soon discovered a young weasel, less than a 
week old, almost hairless, and with eyes still closed, which 
must have been dropped by its mother when carrying it, as 
these little animals are in the habit of doing, from one nest to 
another. The foundling was fed with milk, which it swallowed 
greedily, and was then brought to me. I placed it, by way of 
experiment, among some infant white rats, eight days old, 
and waited to see the result. The mother rat, on being re- 
turned to her nest, examined the intruded weasling, washed it 
‘prefully, and proceeded to feed it. It then curled itself up 
comfortably among the young rats, and is now thriving in the 
care of the rodent of which it is the natural enemy. I have 
never before met with a of this kind, though cats 
have often mothered such unfeline youngsters as ducklings, | 
chickens, leverets, squirrels, rabbits, and puppies. Many 
species of small insectivorous birds act as foster-parents to the 
parasitic cuckoo, as we know, but the rat that nourishes a 
wease] is probably an example of the exercise of the maternal 
nstinct which is unique: 
: Oh, rare rare bedfellows, 
all lie in uncomplaining sleep 


case 


mt 


There 
[ am, Sir, &c., 
Walmer. 


they 


Arvyotp H. Matuew, Bishop. 





A RARE BIRD. 
(To THE Epiror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—In your issue of July 12th a letter headed “ A Rare Bird ” 
on p. 48 attracted my attention. This morning while hidden 
amongst currant bushes gathering the fruit my ear caught 
an unusual bird-cry, and glancing up I saw about eight feet 
distant from me a bird exactly tallying with the description 
your correspondent gives, save for this variant, that I should 
describe the breast-colouring more as a pink tint shading into 
a white gorge, recalling the V-shaped opening of a lady’s 
evening dress, then merging into a delicate pink-red which 
deepened towards the shoulders. The frill I did not perceive, 
but the head was a darker grey; the shape of the bird that of 
an elegant thinnish young thrush; the beak rather pointed; 
the legs longer than a robin’s and more slender. Being hidden 


by the bushes, I had a good long study of the little fellow 
without his knowledge. Is this another red-throated flycatcher ? 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


A. Butwer. 





Cooper’s Cross, Uckfield, Sussex, 


AN ARMY FORM. 
(To THe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—Is Army Form W. 5080 an absolute necessity ? The 
next-of-kin of each deceased soldier is required to fill it up in 
order “ to enable the Officer in charge of Records to dispose of 
the plaque and commemorative scroll ’’ which is being issued. 
Information is to be given as to name, age, and residence of the 
following relatives: widow, father, mother, children, brother 
of the full blood, brother of the half-blood, sister of the full 
blood, sister of the half-blood. In case the soldier had no 
relatives in any of these categories, the claimant is required 
to supply similar information about the soldier’s grand- 
parents, nephews and nieces, uncles and aunts. As a kindly 
concession, the claimant is informed that it is unnecessary to 
give particulars as to uncles, &c., by marriage. This form has, 
I believe, been already filled in each case to enable the 
authorities to dispose of the effects of the deceased. Why 
cannot the Officer in charge of Effects give the name of next 
akin to Officer i/c Records and save trouble? I have had te 
witness the signature of many of these forms, and in several 
cases to fill them up, extracting the required information with 
difficulty from ignorant claimants unable to fill up the form 
themselves and rather vague about the family history. At 
first I regarded it as mere matter of routine, and in cases 
where the information available was not definite gave in- 
definite replies to some of the questions. This will not do. 
I have had one form returned for the exact date of a parent’s 
death, which took place some twenty-six years ago, and for the 
last known address of a sister who went to Australia and has 
not been heard of for four years. I do not grudge time and 
trouble when it is necessary in the services of our dead soldiers’ 
relatives, but I strongly object to what appears to me needless 
expenditure of effort both on my part and on the part of 
Government officials, already, as we are told, unable to keep 
pace with the issue of pensions and allowances. If this goes on 
I shall have to “ gie up the meenistry.”—I am, Sir, &o., 
A Busy Parson. 





THE WESTMINSTER MOTHERS. 

(To tHe Eptror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—I cannot help wondering how many of your London 
readers know of the splendid work being done for the West- 
minster mothers at 60 Greek Street, Soho, and 100 Rochester 
Row? I wish at any rate that they could all have seen the 
Exhibition that has just been held of prepared food, children’s 
garments, and so on, most of the exhibits being made by the 
mothers themselves. But still more do I wish they could see 
the mothers crowding into the centres in order to get advice 
about their little ones, and realize that there is actually insuf- 
ficient room to receive them. It would be a splendid thing if 
the mothers of Mayfair and Belgravia (all citizens of West- 
minster, odd as it seems) could see for themselves the apprecia- 
tion of the work that is being done, and the love and friend- 
ship poured upon the lady workers. If they would only come 
they would appreciate what these other mothers want. An 
open-air nursery for the ailing infants who cau be watched 
while the mothers are taught how to tend them is one thing, 


| and where that is impracticable there is in view a novel and, 


to the outsider, rather an exciting experiment in a roof garden 
the only “ open space” available for the crowded inhabitants 
of Soho. Then mothers’ helps are sorely needed to look after 
the mother incapacitated for her work by illness or recent 
operation, and more of the splendid classes now being held for 
cooking, making children’s garments and infants’ t: 
The newest patterns for these last are eagerly laid hold of. 
We all care for the health of the nation in a way we never 
did before we were awakened to its absolute necessity by the 
rude awakening of war. And it surely is the mother who is 
the centre of that care, for it is she who determines what our 
nation shall be, whether in peace or war.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Exizasets S. Siacpane. 

28 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 

[We are obliged to maintain a rule against local appeals 
lest we should cease to exist as a newspaper. We may, how- 
ever, we think, make an exception for this piece of good work 
in the Royal City, since it affords a working model which might 
well be followed elsewhere—a model which deserves, as it needs, 
support. That support should be sent direct to Miss Haldane. 
—Ep. Spectator.] 


OUSSe@QILYX. 





SUMMER CAMPS OF THE BOYS’ BRIGADE. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 

Sik,—The outbreak of war in August, 1914, found the camps of 
the Boys’ Brigade in full swing. Since then camps have been 
out of the question; but it is felt this summer should see a 
complete revival of what is perhaps the most valuable part of 
the training of the Brigade. 

Before the war over three thousand London beys attended 
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eamp annually, and it may be imagined what a boon to the 
boys it is to leave the hot and arid streets of London for a 
glorious holiday under canvas in God’s own sunshine. Such a 
holiday is in itself a good thing; but these camps are far more 
than a holiday, for they are the consummation of the year’s 
training in drill and discipline, which, as the records of the 
war show, produces the best type of the nation’s manhood. 
Over a quarter of a million of these lads voluntarily answered 
their country’s call in the early days of the war, and their 
splendid records, testified to by officers of all ranks, are con- 
elusive proof of the value of the training to the nation. 

To the present generation of boys the camps are little more 
than a legend, which it is hoped, with the generous support of 
the public, will this summer become a reality. The boys 
themselves pay a large part of the cost, but with the increased 
cost of living a considerable sum is necessary to supplement 
their payments. The boys who need the camps most are those 
whose means are least, and it is to bring the camps within 
the reach of even the poorest boys that we appeal with con- 
fidence for public support. Contributions will be received by 
the Hon. London Treasurer, The Boys’ Brigade, 34 Paternoster 
Row, London, B.C. 4, and cheques should be crossed “ National 
Provincial and Union Bank of England, Ltd.”"—We are, Sir, &c., 

Artuicur Freperick; Davin’ Beatty, Admiral of the 
Fleet; D. Hara, F.M.; W. Ropertson, General; Jonn M. 
Moopy, Major-General; J. Taytor Stn, Bp., 
Chaplain-General; A. F. Buxton, Hon. London 
‘Treasurer. 








POETRY. 
—<— 
LIMEHOUSE WHARF. 
© Fave you been to Limehouse 
Where many sailors go? 
The bowsprits of the ships stick out 
Over the wharf in row: 
And some ships come from China 
(It’s a long, long way from China!), 
Hong-Kong and Valparaiso 
And Cork and Callao! 
Do you know Jim the Limper’s house 
Down by the waterside? 
The bowsprit of a ship one day 
That came up with the tide— 
A ship that came from China 


ey 


BOOKS. 
—— 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL.* 
Tue American Academy of Arts and Letters, which comprises 
fifty of America’s leading authors and artists under the presi. 
dency of Mr. W. D. Howells, held a very remarkable series of 
meetings in New York last February, and has now published a 
record of them. The primary object of the meetings was to 
commemorate the centenary of James Russell Lowell’s birth 
on February 22nd, 1819. The secondary purpose was to 
“accentuate in the public mind the power and unity of the 
literatures of the English-speaking peoples,” and for that reason 
some well-known Englishmen and Canadians, as well as an 
Australian, were invited to attend. The speeches delivered are 
well worth reading. ‘‘ We are no longer able to feel that the 
academic class is governing,” said Professor Maurice Hutton 
with a touch of pessimism, ‘ but perhaps we could be a little 
nearer to making Governments if we were a little more vocal.” 
On this oceasion the academic class, through American, British, 
and Canadian representatives, was vocal and outspoken in its 
insistence on the need for closer relations between the British 
and the American peoples. For our part, we attach great 
importance to the unity of the academic class on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Its direct influence may be smaller than 
before, but its indirect influence is very considerable, and tends 
to increase with the spread of education and the multiplication 
of Universities. The academic class is obviously honest in its 
purpose, it is comparatively untainted by the craving for wealth 
which is the curse of other classes, it has no political objects to 
serve in its pleading for international peace and goodwill. We 
are sanguine enough to believe that in the long run the still 
small voice of the educated class will prevail over the clamour 
of unscrupulous politicians and demagogues, and persuade the 
British and the American peoples that they must always work 
together for their own good and for the good of the world. 
We can measure the value of this instinctive co-operation 
between the academic class in Great Britain and the academic 
class in America by our surprise and distress at finding, when 
the war began, that an impassable gulf severed the learned men 
of Germany from the civilized world. With a few insignificant 








(It’s a long, long way from China!)— 
Made a hole right through the window 
Ever so round and wide. 

© ship that came from China, 

I wonder why you came. 

Did you bring tea, I wonder, 

Or spice, or rice, or grain? 





Or did you come from China 

(1t's a long, long way from China!) 
Only to make that big round hole 
In our Jim's window-pane? 


A. 1. 





NOTICE.—When ‘* Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ** Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of ‘ Letters to the 
iditor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


publication. 
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tial unity of the race.” 


exceptions, they suddenly revealed themselves as false to the 
standards of truth, courtesy, and humanity which we had 
fondly supposed to be recognized by the academic class in every 
country. How and when that gulf will be bridged we cannot 
tell. It is good to think that, whatever passing differences may 
arise between Great Britain and America, our language and 
literature, our history and traditions, our general attitude to 
the world, steadily make for closer union. 

Lowell, as Mr. Elihu Root said in a most stimulating address, 
* jllustrated in his own person, his character, his life, the essen- 
“He belongs to all of us. No one of 
us can say to another, ‘We celebrate your Lowell.’” His 
English Puritan ancestry, his devotion to the study of English 
literature, his evident liking for England and Englishmen, 
endeared him to us. On the other hand, he was an intensely 
patriotic American, of a family which for generations had 
played a distinguished part in American affairs, valuing our 
friendship, but resenting our criticism more warmly perhaps 
than some of his fellow-citizens might have done. Both 
countries can take an affectionate pride in such a man. Mr. 
Root expressed the idea finely when he said :— 

‘When we come to honour James Russell Lowell, we do 
more than honour the man, we honour literatuve, the interpreter 
of the Divine spirit in man. Will eny one question that there 
is an essential unity of spirit served by that great company 
of poets and philosophers, historians and essayists and drame- 
tists, the seers and prophets from all our lands, who by written 
word have destroyed the false by showing the truth, and driven 
out what wes base by revealing what was noble; throughout 
the long siruggle for ordered freedom wedded to justice, for 
truth, for liberty of thought, of religion, of expression and of 
action—the hard struggle through all the centuries from before 
Magna Carta until now Britain, her ancient kingdoms, her 
dominions and colonies, and her mighty offspring of the West, 
inspired by a single conception of public right and personal 
liberty, are together the chief hope and bulwark of the peace anil 
liberty of the world? We honour that great company when 
we pay our tribute to Lowell, their brother. If any one does 
question, let him tell me how it is that for thousands of miles 
from the place where we now meet, south to the Gulf and the 
Rio Grande, north to the Arctic, west to the Pacific, more 

* Commemoration of the Centenary of the Birth of James Russell Lowell, New 
York; Seribner, for the American Academy, 
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than a hundred million people, drawn from all the races upon 
earth, order their lives according to the course of the common 
law of England, bese their political faith on the principles of 
lSerty and justice established against unwilling governments 
by the Commons of England, and embodied in the limitations 
of official power in the American Constitutions; rear their 
children upon the nursery rhymes whose origins are lost in the 
mists of the Saxon Hepterchy ; form their religion from the 
texts of th» English Bible; make their lews, transact their 
business and cerry on their social intercourse in the speech 
of our Spenser and Shakespeare and Milton. Here was power, 
the most tremendous formative power the world has seen since 
the prime of the Roman Empire. It was the power of the 
unity of the single spirit of the compesite race, wrought out in 
the speech and life of humble folk, made manifest and guarded 
and handed down from generation to generation by the Men of 
English Letters, whose brotherhood of common service and 
common inspiration we celebrate this night.” 


Mr. Galsworthy said the same thing with a touch of humour: 
“We who speak American and you who speak English are 
conscious of a community which no differences can take from 
us.” He suggested that asa result of the war English had become 
the universal language. The power of the language is recog- 
nized, we may remark incidentally, by the Sinn Feiners, who are 
trying with scant success to revive the old Irish tongue so as to 
separate Ireland from the English-speaking races. They are 
swimming against the tide. 

Professor Hutton made a fruitful comparison between the 
English-speaking civilization and that of ancient Greece. 
Hellenism in its later stages transcended and obliterated the 


bounds of race. It was a mental and spiritual rather than a | 


physical attribute. The Greek city-dwellers in Central Asia, 
for example, were doubtless of mixed blood, but they counted 
themselves as part of the Greek world. Even the Romans, the con- 
querors of Greece, strove hard to acquire the Hellenic manner 
and to be received into the charmed circle of Hellenism. Pro- 





fessor Hutton pointed out that Mr. Roosevelt was, “‘ for all his | 
Dutch origin, as conspicuous a member of the English-speaking | 
race as any man on the face of this earth.” ‘‘ Was not Sir | 
Wilfrid Laurier English-speaking in mind, though the English 
in which none of them had their clothes off, in which gun and 


word upon his lips was often French, more than English, in its 
accent or lack of accent?” Canada, indeed, is a crucial 
instance of the power of our language to influence an alien 
people of another faith. The special position of Canada in 


the English-speaking world was well described by Professor | 


Leacock :— 

* There was a time when we in Canada were thinking much 
upon ourselves and wondering what our path in life should be. 
We seemed to be something greater than a colony, and some- 
thing less than a nation, and in a certain sense we were inclined 
to envy you, and you, perheps, in all kindliness, to look down 
upon us as a somewhat lower order of men. That day is past. 
The last four years have given their memorials to a new pride 
on which to base our citizenship. The poppies that blow in 
Flanders Fields have carried back to us from our dead poet 
who wrote of them and from those who lie there buried beside 
him, @ message of union end citizenship for a!] time. We in 
Canada are now able to reach out our hands to you in a way 
that never could be done before; end we can dismiss all idea 
of the possibility of our being swallowed up, or overshadowed 
in the sunshine of your greatness. Even in the cold light of 
our northern Aurora Borealis, we can walk with upright head, 
and, in this community of peoples of which we speak, we in 
Canada, humble though we are, may perhaps maintain a peculiar 


as they form the keynote of Sir Andrew Macphail’s admirable 
and affecting study of his friend and colleague :— 


“In Flanders fields the poppies blow 

Between the crosses, row on row 
That mark our place ; and in the sky 
The larks, still bravely singing, fly 2 

Scarce heard amid the guns below. 

We are the Dead. Short days ago 

We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved, and now we lie 

In Flanders fields. 


Take up our quarrel with the foe : 

To you from failing hands we throw 
The torch ; be yours to hold it high. 
If ye break faith with us who die — 

We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 

In Flanders fields.” 


The lines “The Anxious Dead,” which appeared in the Spectator 
of June 30th, 1917, are a variation on the same theme. “ In 
Flanders Fields,” to quote the words of Major-General Morrison, 
who commanded the Brigade to which McCrae was attached at 
the time, 

* was literally born of fire and blood during the hottest phaso 
of the second battle of Ypres. My headquarters were in a trench 
on the top of the bank of the Ypres canal; and John had his 
dressing station in a hole dug in the foot of the bank. During 
periods of the battle men who were shot actually rolled down the 
bank into his dressing station. Along from us a few hundred 
yards was the headquarters of a regiment, and many times 
during the sixteen days of the battle, he and I watched them 
burying their dead whenever there was a lull. Thus the crosses, 
row on row, grew into a good-sized cemetery. Just as ho 
describes, we often heard the larks singing high in the air, 
between the crash of the shell and the reports of the guns in the 
battery just beside us. I have a letter from him in which he 
mentions having written the poem to pass away the time between 
the arrival of batches of wounded, and partly as an experiment 
with several varieties of poetic metre.” 

The unit with which McCrae served was the most advanced of 
all the Allies’ guns by a good deal, except one French battery, 
which stayed in a position yet more advanced for two days, and 
then had to be taken out. After “seventeen days of Hades,” 


rifle fire never ceased for sixty seconds, the Brigade was moved 
out on May 9th, On June 9th McCrae was posted to No. 3 


| General Hospital at Boulogne, and placed in charge of medicine 


with the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. There he remained till 
his death from pneumonia on January 28th, 1918, only a few 


| days after his appointment as Consulting Physician to the 
British armies in France. Thus, as Sir Andrew Macphail says, 


| making itself learnt by heart. 


** John McCrae witnessed only once the raw earth of Flanders 
hide its shame in the warm scarlet glory of the poppy. Others 
have watched this resurrection of the flowers in four successive 
seasons, a fresh miracle every time it occurs. Also they have 
observed the rows of crosses lengthen, the torch thrown, caught 
and carried to victory. The dead may sleep. We have not 
broken faith with them. It is little wonder then that * In 
Flanders Fields’ has become the poem of the army. The 
soldiers have learned it with their hearts, which is quite a different 
thing from committing it to memory. It circulates, as a song 
should circulate, by the living word of mouth, not by printed 
characters. That is the true test of poetry—its insistence on 
If there was nothing remark- 
able about the publication of ‘In Flanders Fields’ there was 


| something momentous in the moment of writing it. And yet 


position of our own, something between the English and Ameri- | 


cans—I will not say, combining the virtues of both—I will 
not say that, but we Canadians are at liberty to think it, if we 
like.” 

The spread of English all over the world tends in the main to 
promote peace and concord. All who write or speak publicly 
in English must, however, remember that their responsibilities 
are increased. A careless or spiteful remark that might have 
passed unnoticed in the cld days is now sure to be telegraphed 
to the ends of the earth, and may do great harm before 
it is corrected or contradicted. The publicist dealing with 
British or American affairs could wish for no better model 


courtesy. 





JOHN McCRAE.* 
AmonG the war poems directly inspired by contact with its 
realities few have attained a wider circulation than ** In Flanders 
Fields.” The lines, first printed in Punch of December 8th, 1915, 
niay be quoted for the benefit of those who have not read them, 
* In Flanders Fields, and other Poems. Ry Lieutenant-Colonel John 


McCrae, M.D. With an Essay in Character by Sir Andrew Macphall, New York 
and London! G. P, Putnam's Sons, [$150 net.) 


it was @ sure instinct which prompted the writer to send it to 
Punch. <A rational man wishes to know the news of the world 
in which he lives; and if he is interested in life, he is eager to 
know how men feel and comport themselves amongst the events 
which are passing. For this purpose Punch is the great news 
paper of the world, and these lines describe better than any 


other how men felt in that great moment. [It was im April, 
1915. The enemy was in the full ery of victory. All that 
remained for him was to occupy Paris, as once he did before, 
and to seize the Channel ports. Then France, England, and 


the world were doomed.” 
John McCrae, born in 1872, came of Scots stock on both sides, 


His early years were spent on his father’s farm in Guelph, 


Ontario. He gained a scholarship at the University of Ontario 


than Lowell, who knew how to combine frankness with | in 1888, joined the Faculty of Arts, took the honours course in 


| natural sciences, graduating from the department of biology in 


1894, Then, turning to medicine, he graduated again in 1598 
with a gold medal and a scholarship in physiology and pathclogy, 
He was successively attached to the resident staff at a Children’s 
Hospital at Mount Airy, Maryland, the Toronto General Hospital, 
and at Johns Hopkins University. Then he came to McGill 
University at Montreal as Fellow in Pathology, pathologist to 
the Montreal General Hospital, and later on as Lecturer in 
Medicine in the University. He became a F.R.C.P. (London) 
by examination, and won other <listinctions, But though 
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medicine was the main concern of his life, and though he studied 
and practised it for twenty years with great assiduity and 
success, he “ never developed, or degenerated, into the type of 
the pure scientist. For the laboratory he had neither the mind 
nor the hands.” He studied “ not medicine alone, but all the 
subjects ancillary to the science, and came to the task with a 
mind braced by a sound and generous education.” He never 
refused any work that was given him to do. Writing on the 
close of the Second Battle of Ypres, all he says of his own share 
is: “I have done what fell to hand.” He was of no party ; 
but the friend of all men and the confidant of many; and he 
never neglected the opportunity of consorting with those who 
write and paint. The lore and art of angling, acquired in an 
early visit to Scotland, never left him. Furthermore, either in 
esse or in posse, he had ‘ always been going to the wars.” By 
his father—who when over seventy years of age raised and 
trained a field battery in Guelph and brought it overseas, and 
who had for many years commanded a field battery in the 
Canadian Militia—he had been early nourished in the history of 
the Highland regiments. At fourteen he joined the Guelph 
Highland Cadets and rose to the rank of First Lieutenant. 
Subsequently he transferred to the artillery, and served with 
distinction as a combatant officer in the South African War, 
rising to the rank of Major. In Flanders, though he was attached 
as Medical Officer to the lst Brigade of Artillery, he could not 
forget that he was no longer a gunner, and “in those tumultuous 
days he was often to be found in the observation post rather than 
in his dressing station.” He went to the war without illusions, 
and after his service at the front his old gaiety never returned. 
He had been profoundly moved, and ‘“ bore in his body until the 
end the signs of his experience.” Yet in August, 1915, he wrote 
from his hospital post: ‘* I expect to wish often that I had stuck 
to the artillery.” He was at all times mindful of the noble 
message from his mother to which he refers in a letter after the 
worst of the ordeal was over :— 

‘On the eve of the battle of Ypres I was indebted to you 
for a letter which said, ‘ take good care of my son Jack; but 
I would not have you unmindful that, sometimes, when we 
save we lose.’ I have that last happy phrase to thank. Often 
when I had to go out over the areas that were being shelled, 
it came into my mind.” 

Nothing better explains the affection in which John McCrae was 
held than the passages describing his love of children and animals. 
“ Through all his life, and through all his letters, dogs and children 
followed him as shadows follow men. To walk in the streets 
with him was a slow procession. Every dog and every child one 
met must be spoken to, and each made answer.” The letters to 
his nephews and nieces are full of delightful stories of his horse 
Bonfire and his dog Bonneau, and many of them are written in 
the person of the former and signed with a horseshoe—*‘ Bonfire 
his mark.’ Bonneau accompanied him round the wards; 
Bonfire was full of tricks, and when his master sat down within his 
reach would pick off his cap; he «lso “* made a great hit with the 
Sisters, because he licks their hands just like a dog.” And the 
picture of little Mike, four months old, who had lost an eye and 
had a leg broken, but “is a very good little boy all the same” 
of Sir Bertrand Dawson’s spaniel Sue, and ** poor old Windy,” 
the regimental dog of the Ist Battalion of the Lincolns, who came 
to the hospital to be healed of his second wound, will move the 
hearts of all dog-lovers. 

McCrae’s health was failing when he came to Boulogne. All 
his life he had suffered from asthma, and he felt the cold terribly. 
But he did his work, and did it well. He died after a few days’ 
illness, and was buried with full honours in the cemetery at 
Wimereux *‘ on this sunny slope, facing the sunset and the sea,” 
as one of the nurses put it, adding: ‘* The nurses lamented that 
he became unconscious so quickly that they could not tell him 
how much they cared. To the funeral all came as we did, 
because we loved him so.”” Many fine tributes were paid to John 
McCrae by his colleagues and friends. But after quoting their 
testimony Sir Andrew Macphail, with a sure instinct, finds the 
best memorial in McCrae’s own words, in which he set forth the 
ideal of the noble profession he adorned—an ideal which he came 
so near realizing :— 

“To his own students John McCrae once quoted the legend 
from # picture, to him * the most suggestive picture in the world’ : 
What I spent | had; what I saved I lost ; what I gave I have; 
and he added: * It will be in your power every day to store 
up for yourselves treasures that will come back to you in the 
consciousness of duty well done, of kind acts performed, things 
that, having given away freely, you yet possess. It has often 
seemed to me that when in the i udgment those surprised faces 





look up, and say: Lord, when saw we Thee anhungered, and 
fed Thee; or thirsty, and gave Thee drink; a stranger, and 
took Thee in; naked, and clothed Thee; and there meets 
them that warrant-royal of all charity: Inasmuch as ye did 
it unto one of the least of these, ye have done it unto Me, there 
will be amongst those awed ones many a practitioner of 
medicine.’ ” 





HISTORICAL PORTRAITS.* 

Tue Clarendon Press has published, after a long interval, the 
third volume of Messrs. Fletcher and Walker’s fascinating 
collection of historical portraits. It contains a hundred and 
fourteen portraits, selected by Mr. Walker, of men and women 
of eighteenth-century Britain, with short and racy memoirs by 
Mr. Fletcher. We have seen better photographic reproductions 
—to say nothing of the engraved portraits which were in vogue 
when Lodge published his famous collection a century ago. 
But the volume is none the less of the greatest interest and value. 
Before the war there was a tendency among historians to depre- 
ciate the personal element in history, to despise biography and 
portraits, and to direct attention to corn-prices, rent-books, and 
wage-lists as the really important things. We are inclined to 
think that the experiences of the last five years have shown 
that the individual still counts, and that the weakness of a 
statesman or the mistakes of a General may have the gravest 
consequences for whole nations. If in the twentieth century 
the individual may do so much harm or good, it is certain that 
in the eighteenth century far more depended on the personality 
of a prominent man than the economic experts used to suppose. 
The elder Pitt’s genius for organizing war and selecting able 
commanders made the Seven Years’ War decisive in America 
and gave us Canada. It needed very great men like Clive 
and Warren Hastings to found our Indian Empire; but for 
them, John Company might have remained a commercial enter- 
prise, as uninspired as its Dutch rival in the East Indies. [If 
the younger Pitt had not been brought up on The Wealth of 
Nations, and had not found other enthusiasts for Free Trade 
in Paris, it is arguable that the French Revolution might not 
have broken out in 1789. For the Commercial Treaty of 1786, 
which opened French ports to British manufacturers, was 
thought to have dealt French industry a heavy blow. Anyhow, 
the distress in the factory towns, whatever its cause, contributed 
very largely to the unrest which occasioned the summoning of the 
States-General, and thus let loose the deluge. Similar examples 
might be multiplied. We must remember too that in eighteenth- 
century Britain, governed by a small number of powerful 
families through a Parliament elected on a limited franchise, 
the individual statesman exerted a far more direct influence than 
he wields to-day. The history of the period is not intelligible 
unless we understand the characters of men like Walpole, 
Carteret, Pulteney, Newcastle, Pitt, Henry Fox, Bute, or North; 
and their portraits often, though not always, explain a good 
deal. 

It is at any rate most amusing to ramble through Mr. Walker’s 
portrait gallery, with Mr. Fletcher as a well-informed guide. 
Mr. Fletcher is by no means, like the family butler, conventional 
and smooth-tongued in his references to the great. His short 
memoirs are uncommonly readable, because he speaks his 
mind bluntly, calling a spade a spade. Lovat, for instance, 
was an “ accomplished scoundrel.” ‘ The best thing that can 
be said of ‘Sunderland, Marlborough’s son-in-law,’ is that he 
was not such a knave as his father; perhaps also to less dis- 
honesty he added less natural ability.” Pulteney was a “ miser- 
able fellow.” The Duke of Shrewsbury’s coup d’état at Queen 
Anne’s deathbed is for once accurately described: ‘“ Anne was 
persuaded to thrust into his nerveless hands the ‘ white staff’ 
which was the symbol of the Lord Treasurer’s office.” George 
Grenville, the contriver of the Stamp Act which lost us America, 
was a “dull, laborious, and arrogant pedant,” who “ had a 
genius for doing things, which in themselves might be right, in 
the wrong way.” Of Charles Townshend, whose American 
Customs Duties made Grenville’s blunder irreparable, Mr. 
Fletcher says that his “ fame is a good illustration of one of the 
weakest points in our ancestors of the eighteenth century— 
their willingness to let the gift of mere words (usually bombastia 
and insincere) atone for faithlessness and instability of character.” 
We cannot think that our ancestors were specially blameworthy 
in this respect, or that Charles ‘Townshend, handsome, clever, 
and unprincipled, has no modern parallels. Mr. Fletcher does 
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justice to the merits of Lord North, an honest, clever, easy- 
going man who “ had no talent for choosing his subordinates or 
for impressing his will upon them when chosen.” A Prime 
Minister—a title which North always repudiated—who had in 
his Cabinet Lord George Sackville Germain and Lord Sandwich, 
the worst administrators that our Army and Navy have ever had, 
could not hope for success. Mr. Fletcher does not attempt 
to explain why “George III., whose judgment in military 
matters was not usually so much in fault, clung to Sackville 
tenaciously’; no one, indeed, has ever hit on the reason why 
this man, who disgraced himself at Minden by refusing to charge 
with his cavalry, and who was court-martialled and dismissed 
the Service for cowardice, was received at Court, given high 
office, and finally rewarded with a peerage. The biographer 
identifies himself so completely with the age of which he is 
writing as to denounce the American “ rebels” in the John- 
gonian manner, and to speak of “the arch-rebel of all, the sleek 
traitor Benjamin Franklin.” It is truer to say that the American 
revolt was a civil war, in which many British people, from 
Chatham downwards, sympathized warmly with the Americans. 
With Chatham himself, Walpole, Burke, and Clive Mr. Fletcher 
deals fairly. He is no detractor of really great men. 

The portrait gallery includes the famous Admirals ; Generals 
like Wolfe, Cumberland, Wade, and Ligonier ; Wesley, Berkeley, 
and other great divines ; men of letters, lawyers, men of science 
like Newton and Halley, Dodsley the publisher, Arkwright, 
Wedgwood, and Brindley, the maker of canals, whose talents 
would have rusted in obscurity had he not been employed by 
the Duke of Bridgewater. Mr. Fletcher says of Dr. Johnson: 
“He loved to knock down idols of market-places—what a 
drubbing he would be for giving to some of those of our own 
The biographer proceeds to trounce Sterne for his 
” while 


day!” 
“sickly sentimentality and still more sickly obscenity, 
declaring that “if he hasa peer in prose comedy it is Cervantes.’ 
Richardson, to whom Johnson was civil, excites Mr. Fletcher’s 
special abhorrence as a “ puling sentimentalist,” a “‘ professional 
philanderer.” ‘‘ It is eminently characteristic of Lord Macaulay 
that he affected a boundless enthusiasm for Richardson’s works ” 
—a remark which is intended to be a “ two-handed engine,” 
striking at both the historian and the novelist. Mr. Fletcher, 
who has a soft spot for the Nonjurors and pays special tribute 
to their forgotten patron Francis Cherry, “ the idol of Berkshire,” 
takes occasion to suggest that Hoadly, their most virulent 
antagonist among the Bishops, must have seemed to Queen 


5] 


Caroline ‘“‘ something of a mean _ hound.” 





| Priesthood, does not only disappear ; it is excluded : 


| concession. 


Her well-known | 


objection to making him Archbishop was that he “was not a | 


Christian.” Elsewhere, in a memoir of Hume, we find a refer- 
ence to Rousseau as However, if Mr. 
Fletcher speaks harshly of those whom he does not like, he 
writes all the more enthusiastically of very great men like 
Wesley, Gibbon, or Adam Smith, and his short memoir of Burns 
is both generous and just. The notices of the Admirals are 
admirably done, and the commanding genius of Newton is 
rightly emphasized, 

The portraits to which Mr. Fletcher is so entertaining a 
guide have been, for the most part, judiciously selected. 
The earlier Reynolds portrait of Dr. Johnson, at his table with 


“a vapid impostor.” 


pen in hand, is not, however, to our thinking so impressive as | 
the later and better-known work. Mr. C. F. Bell, of the Ashmolean | 


century portraiture, with some caustic remarks on the havoc | 


which fashion is playing with the historic collections. He dis- 
cusses incidentally the question whether Romney’s portraits 
may be regarded as truthful. We may remind Mr. Bell that 
Wesley at any rate in his Journal has recorded his opinion that 


Romney’s famous portrait of him—reproduced in this book— | 


P a ewe - - _s . : a. Reformat ) . > 
Probably most fashionable portrait- | which may have existed in the pre-Reformation Church, or to 


was an exact likeness. 


| universally or even generally drawn. 


painters flatter their sitters more or less, because people like | 


flattery. 
I desire you would use all your skill to paint my picture truly 
like me and not flatter me at all; but remark all these rough- 
nesses, pimples, warts, and everything, otherwise I never will 
pay a farthing for it.” 





FRIEND, I DO THEE NO WRONG.* 
Mr. Knox’s sermons appear in a series of works of piety known 
as “The York Books,” among which we notice the following 
—_ Friend, I Do Thee No Wrong: Three Sermons on the Church of England, 


By Wilfred Lawvence Knox, London: The Society of SS, Peter and Paul, 
Publishers to the Church of England, [2s, 6d.] 





Few are like Cromwell, who said to Lely: ‘ Mr. Lely, |“ a , ; ' . 
unite a divided nation in a comprehensive national Church. 


titles: “ Mary in the XXXIX. Articles” ; “On Hearing Mass, 
John, Bishop of Rochester” ; “The Assumption of the B.V.M., 
Herbert, Bishop of Norwich” ; and “ A Little Wine, H. R. Gamble.” 
We do not know who appointed the Society of SS. Peter and 
Paul, which is responsible for these ingenious and edifying 
treatises, publishers to the Church of England. The Enabling 
Bill has not yet passed, or we should imagine the appointment 
to be the inaugural act of the proposed National Assembly of 
the Church of England. Perhaps the Archbishops could en- 
lighten us as to the source from which this official title comes. 

Mr. Knox’s discussion of what used to be spoken of as Anglican 
Orders comes as an echo out of a past world. Cardinal Newman, 
with his quick perception of the actual, describes the inquiry 
as “dreary”; and certainly whether a Roman canonist is, or 
is not, bound on his own principles to admit the validity of 
English ordinations is not a very living question ; while, though 
the Papacy has not withdrawn from its traditional position— 
it is not its custom to do so—the Roman Catholic propaganda 
of to-day moves on other lines. The controversy, indeed, is 
one in which neither disputant appears to advantage. The 
Roman polemic against these Orders is shifty and evasive. 
It oscillates between history and theology, and, on the latter 
field, between the argument from Form and that from Inten- 
tion; when it is pressed on one of these grounds, it falls 
back upon the other, and ‘‘never continueth in one stay.” On 
the other hand, the Anglican persistently ignores the fact that, 
while, with regard to the Eucharistic Presence and the Power of 
the Keys, the language of the Prayer Book admits of more 
than one interpretation, it is otherwise with regard to the 
notion of Sacrifice. This, the distinctive and essential note of 
the attempt 
to discover it in the formularies is to play with words. And, 
with the memory of the Penal Laws, which made the celebration 
of Mass a felony, behind them, the English Roman Catholics 
may be pardoned a certain impatience of the claim of Anglican 
clergymen to the status of sacrificing priests. 

In the second of these sermons—on the quaintly chosen 
text “So am I” (2 Corinthians xi. 22)—Mr. Knox argues for 
the identity of the Anglican and Roman priesthoods, exposing, 
acutely enough, the fallacies of his opponents and passing lightly 
over those of his own side. The conclusions at which he arrives 
are remarkable, “I see no reason why the clergy of England 
should refuse to submit to reordination. That is the first 
The second concerns the primacy of the See of 
Peter.” While, with regard to Infallibility, ‘‘we must bear in 
mind that it is by no means certain exactly what the doctrine 
of Papal Infallibility as defined by the Vatican Council really 
implies. If we are at liberty to interpret it in that sense’ 
—a sense which would be accepted by many Roman Catholics— 
‘*T see no reason for refusing to consider the doctrine.” And, 
“if so much were granted us . we should, I think, be not 
merely justified in accepting, we should be bound to accept, 
such terms of reunion.” 

The key to the controversy, finally decided by Leo XIII. 
(in the Bull Apostolicae Curae, 1896), is the fact that the question 
of Orders did not come to the front in the sixteenth century ; 
that both the conditions of Orders, and the connexion of Orders 
with the other Sacraments, were still in the stage of theological 


conclusions; and that, pre-Tridentine theology being less 


Museum, contributes a valuable introduction on eighteenth- | systematized and developed than post-Tridentine, these con- 


clusions, though in themselves sufficiently logical, were not 
The fear of wars of religion 
was never far from sixteenth-century rulers; and we may be 
sure that Elizabeth, who knew her world better than any 
contemporary Sovereign, took the surest means to preserve the 
public peace. Nothing took place to break any succession 


affect any religious values supposed to attach to such a succes- 
sion. This would have defeated her purpose, which was to 
But what theologically minded Anglicans seem unable to see 
is that for the Roman Curia the question is to this day as 
purely one of politics as it was to Queen Elizabeth. The 
subordination of religion, of theology, and in general of ideas, 
to policy is the unvarying motive of the action of the modern 
Papacy: it accounts for the Syllabus of 1864, for the Vatican 
Definition, for the condemnation of Modernism, for the pro- 
German tendencies of the Pope during the war, and for his 

Rome is first and 
very secondarily a 


present advances to France and the Allies, 
foremost a politico-ecclesiastical power ; 
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religious. It is because the English Bishops and clergy shut their 
eyes to this so resolutely that their estimate of Roman Catholicism 
is so invariably and so amazingly wide of the mark. 





BOOKWORK.* 

THe corporate mind gets tired. Whole sections of the com- 
munity find at intervals that certain forms of both mental and 
physical work are repellent to them. They will not undertake 
them at all, or only for great gain or as a means to an end. 
Not very long ago Englishmen really liked agriculture. 
Then came a period when they did not. It was difficult 
to persuade country boys to remain upon the land. No 
doubt other causes besides this mental weariness contributed 
to take them away, but the primary cause must have been this 
unaccountable repugnance, for they cheerfully accepted worse 
conditions in order to take up other work. Now we hope the 
wave of feeling has passed by; but it is noticeable that strong 
inducements must be held out to those who hesitate between a 
life of sowing and reaping and a life under town conditions. The 
attraction of Nature is not strong enough to make them risk, 
For some while the servant-keeping class has been bribing 
persons to undertake domestic work outside their own homes. 
Working-class women are tired of it, speaking generally. It is 
not because they do not want to leave home at all. Obviously 
they do want to leave it—but not for domestic service. Again, 
we have been told that below all the mining troubles of to-day 
lies the fact that mining is no longer as popular as it was. Men 
are sick of the caverns of the earth. They are only going there 
if it is well worth their while. Since they must go it must be 
made worth it. This form of fatigue is not laziness. Those who 
feel it are not involved in the original mistake of Adam, who 
conceived that work was a curse. They are no more lazy than 
the untheological are irreligious. Spiritual fatigue is also a 
very real thing. This form of “ tiredness” applies also to 
amusements. To take a small and unimportant instance. Our 
grandmothers had a passion for needlework. They spent hours 
upon useless embroidery, and they valued lace almost as we 
value jewels. Their granddaughters prefer almost any recre. 
ation. Again, young people do not read the great novels of the 
past, or rather they read them under compulsion in the schocl- 
room. While there they have got to werk, and they admit that, 
looked at as work, the great writers of fiction are interesting. 
But when they were new they were read for pure pleasure. It 
would have seemed impossible to Scott's contemporaries that 
the reading of his novels should come to be regarded as an 
agreeable task, but yet a task, an undertaking rendered serious 
by the sense of duty attaching to it. There are fashions in 
work and play even among children. The young would appear 
to have a great natural interest in all moral questions. Instinct- 
ively, from the time they can speak, they sit in moral judgment. 
The old children’s book frankly recognized this peculiarity, and 
pandered to it unduly. Children have a natural love of sweets, 
but it is possible to make even children sick with sugar—and 
now, if demand creates supply, while they still talk of morals 
they will only read nonsense. The old books seem to them 
* difficult.” 

How far a new book written for the general public has a right 
to be “difficult” is a serious literary question. If it is not 
technical, it ought to be clear. So much, we think, may be 
granted. All the same, there is now and then a great pleasure 
in doing a piece of hard reading—something which strains our 
powers and induces mental perspiration. Where the book deals 
with one of the subjects uppermost in the public mind there are 
always plenty of mental sportsmen in good training and willing 
for the effort. At present we suppose that the prevalent taste 
is scientific. Even the subjects which used to be regarded as 
outside the range of science altogether must now be approached 
from a scientific point of view, or must assume to be thus ap- 
proachable. The straws of general conversation which show which 
way the wind blows prove this. Was there ever so much talk 
about “ cures’ as now ? Medical science is every man’s hobby, 
Before the war the satirists declared that we feared death so 
much that we could think of nothing but how to keep alive. 
This criticism has been proved ridiculous. Others vowed that, 
having lost all interest in a future world, we thought of nothing 
but how to save ourselves pain in this world. The war has 
knocked this theory also on the head. Whatever we think of 
the present wave of spiritualism, it proves beyond a doubt that 
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interest in religion has once more fixed upon the Whence and the 
Whither, and that the Victorian effort to concentrate the 
spiritual side of the mind upon conduct has failed. It is just 
now not very easy to read a book about ethics. Most ordinary 
people are ready to accept the old principles of conduct in 
theory. When it is pointed out to them that that theory has 
little influence upon the practical life of the world to-day, they 
are more angry than interested. They try for a few moments 
to disable the critic by counter-accusations, and then give the 
subject up—in apparent exhaustion. But there are those who 
still love the mental exercise involved in reading such a book as 
one we have just finished by Mr. Edward W. Hirst, called 
Self and Neighbour, and if they will get the book they may have 
several hours of healthy and profitable exercise. 

The writer has attempted, he tells us, a reconstruction of 
traditional moral theory, very necessary, as he thinks, at a 
moment when “every nation has been accusing its opponent 
of utter want of principle.”” What he desires to do is to supply 
“the principle of Fraternity with a somewhat firmer foundation.” 
With this end in view, he reviews the generally received theories 
of morals and finds them wanting. Ethical writers have, he 
thinks, traditionally regarded the individual as an end in himself 
to an extent which Mr. Hirst finds inadmissible. They have 
supposed, he maintains, that, “‘like some Robinson Crusoe, he 
could be good alone.” He epitomizes the arguments of Hume, 
Adam Smith, Cumberland, Sidgwick, Spencer, and Green with a 
view to showing forth this defect. Perhaps because of his 
scrupulous fairness, he either seems to the reader to fail to make 
his points, or to show his own position as divided but by a 
hair’s-breadth from that of his supposed opponents. Surely 
when Cumberland writes: ‘‘ If any man rightly judge that the 
common good of all who act according to the rule of reason is 
a greater good than the good or happiness of one man (and this 
is no more than to judge the whole to be greater than the part) 
there is no doubt but that God thinks the same ’’—he cannot 
be said to be making the good of the individual too exclusive 
an end, though we agree with our author that he implies that 
the ‘‘ vocation of some is to be a mere means of happiness to 
others.” Kant, again, when he teaches that ‘ morality is 
action which can be universalized’’ would seem to be in almost 
complete agreement with Mr. Hirst’s ** principle of community,” 
which he bases upon “‘love”’ as the sole medium whereby the 
relation of the ‘“‘ego” and the ‘‘alter”’ can be adjusted. ‘In 
the Parental Instinct and in the Sentiment of Love developed 
from it the chasm between the life of self and that of others is 
bridged; ego and alter are not treated as opposed but are 
merged.”” Mr. Hirst divides love into four kinds—sexual, 
parental, friendly, and philanthropic—and all these various 
kinds of affection are, as it were, derivatives of parental affec- 
tion, and all show their origin by exhibiting a sense of protection. 
All terms of endearment, even those between lovers, tend to 
become diminutives. The mother has some power of recognizing 
the perceptions of her offspring other than the senses of sight 
and hearing. She feels for it, and here we find the roots, not 
of natural affections only, but by far extension of all sympathetic 
phenomena, even of that inexplicable sympathy which makes 
it disagreeable to watch a dramatic performance alone. 

A book may be hard reading, demand close attention, incur 
at times the just reproach of hair-splitting, and yet be good 
reading. It may be clear, logical, succinct, and even original, 
and yet not carry the reader along. Some readers do not wish to 
be carried; they wish to tramp beside their author, and to 
reach the goal with him “ comfortably tired.” They call easily 
read books “‘ very popular,” and they mean “‘ very superficial.” 
Also they do not like to trudge in company. They scorn fashions 
in work. The mass of the thoughtful may strike and demand 
changes of work, but not they. In one sense they are the people 
best worth writing for, and for them Mr. Hirst has written. 


’ ‘ 





SEA-HOUNDS.* 
“Don’t try a frontal attack on him. Just saunter along and 
start talking about anything else on earth than Jutland and 
the ‘ Killarney’ and then lead him round by degrees.” By 
following this sound advice the author of Sea-Hounds has gleaned 
a number of first-rate yarns of s1bmarine-hunting all the world 
over during the Great War. To him the fighting seaman, 
always a shy bird, unburdened his soul in the stokehold of a 
destroyer skirting the rocky coast of Cassandra, or seated under 
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the lee of a funnel in the inky blackness of a North Sea night. 
The way in which Mr. Freeman extracted from “ Melton A.B.” 
an account of his share in the magnificent exploits of ‘ Fire- 
brand,’ in the dog-fight which concluded the battle of Jutland, 
by means of heavy bribes of American candy, is delightfully 
told. Several of the stories deal with adventures of American 
destroyers, and in the chapter entitled “‘Q” there is an en- 
thralling account of the first experiment in submarine-catching 
by means of the great ruse of “ the baby,” given in the words 
of its American originator. Incidentally the author has some 
shrewd comments to make on the points of difference and of 
resemblance between the personnel of the two Navies, American 
and British, and on the British-American Entente generally. 
Though the book is very good stuff and quite worth reading 
from cover to cover, we cannot forbear quoting in this connexion 
the following pleasant and naive advice offered by a young 
American sailor who had been entertained in an English country 
house to another of his countrymen whom he had recommended 
to the same hospitality :— 

‘You'll find,” he said, ‘‘ that they don’t seem to have any 

great grudge ‘gainst us for licking them and going on our own 
in ’76; but go easy on rubbing it in just the same, ‘cause you're 
a guest in the house. Best forget the Revolution while you're 
over here. That scrap was more’n a hundred years ago, and 
we've got another on now. Half the people you meet here 
never heard of it, anyhow, and when you mention it to them 
they think you refer to another Revolution in France which 
came off about the same time.” 
There is more in this advice, however, than mere naiveté, 
and the wisdom of the policy of “ forgetting the Revolution ” 
is already abundantly visible in the good fruit of a better 
unde ‘standing. 





FICTION. 
THE SKELETON KEY.* 

REGRET that we shali have no more stories from the author of 
The Lake of Wine and other ingenious and delectable romances 
is enhanced by the fact that The Skeleton Key, published post- 
humously, is one of the very best of all his books. There were 
times when his indulgence in bravura of style bordered on 
preciosity, but in this story the avoidance of the obvious in 
expression only lends distinction to the recital. The tribute 
that Mr. Chesterton pays in his brief Introduction to the artistry 
of his friend is felicitously worded and tlioroughly well earned : 

‘From the first his prose had a strong element of poctry, 
which an appreciative reader could feel even more, perhaps, 
when it refined a frankly modern and eveit melodramatic theme, 
like that of this mystery story, than when it gave dignity, as in 
Our Lady of Darkness, to more tragic or more historic things. 
It may seem @ paradox to say that he was insufficiently appre- 
ciated because he did popular things well. But it is true to 
sey thet he always gave a touch of distinction to a detective 
story ora tale of adventure; and so gave it where it was 
not valued, because it was not expected. In a sense, in this 
Cepertment of his work at least, he carried on the tradition of 
the artistic conscience of Stevenson ; the technical liberality of 
writing a penny-dreadful so as to make it worth a pound,”’ 

By this Mr. Chesterton does not mean that Mr. Capes put superior 
work into the treatment of inferior themes :— 

* The truer wey of stating it would perhaps be this : that to 

2, type of work which generally is, for him or anybody else, a 
work of invention, he always added at least one touch of 
imaginetion,’’ 
As The Skeleton Key is a detective story, the conscientious 
reviewer is debarred from discounting the pleasures of perusal 
by giving away the secret. But, without going to this length, 
we may say in general that the narrative is rich in surprises, and 
that the concealment of the real criminal is contrived with 
masterly ingenuity. We may note also the skill shown in the 
presentation of the most interesting character in the book, the 
Baron Le Sage, of whom it is enough to say that not until very 
late in the story is the intelligent reader enabled to decide 
whether he is of the breed of Count Fosco or not. Mr. Cheste: tn 
speaks rightly of Mr. Capes’s touch of imagination. By way of 
illustration we may quote from the passage in which the Baron 
preludes his disclosure :— 

‘* Are we not a little apt to judge a man by his business—as 
thet a lawyer must be unfeeling, a butcher cruel, a doctor 
humane, and a sweep dishonest ? But it is not his profession 

I I 
which makes a men what he is, but the man who makes his 
profession what it appears in him. . A lewyer does not 
appropriate trust funds because he is a lawyer, but because he 
; } 


is & gambler; so, a detective is not impeccable because he is a 
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detective, but because he is an honest man. . . . What 
induces either of them, then, to sin against the logic of hig 
profession ? Imagination alone and always, the primary 
impulse to everything that is good and bad in the world.” 
The plot is fantastic, the coincidences are amazing, but the 
interest never flags, and the present writer found the story so 
engrossing that he read it straight through without succumbing 
to the temptation to look at the end. That is perhaps a good 
test of the quality of such an entertainment. It maybe added 
that the serious interest of the mystery is agreeably enlivened 
by the unfounded suspicions of Mr. Bickerdike, a well-meaning, 
honourable prig, and the chequered courtship of a young Diana 
of the Downs by a virtuous organ-playing Baronet. Mr. Capes, 
who lived latterly at Winchester, laid the scene of his story 
in the beautiful country that lies between Winchester and 
Salisbury, and the setting of his drama owes much to his intimate 
appreciation of the spacious charm of the Hampshire landscape. 





READABLE NoVELS.— Magdalene. By E. 8. Stevens. (Cassell. 
7s. net.)—AMagdalene is a novel with a purpose, but makes 
interesting general reading. It is a clever study of tempera- 
ment, and although, since it deals with the affairs of the last 
two or three years, it inevitably includes the events of the war, 
can by no means be classed as a “ war story.”,-——The Petals of 
Lao-Tze. By J. Allan Dunn. (Skeffingtons. 6s. 9d. net.)—A 
story of adventure in which the hero penetrates into Tibet, 
subsequently escaping all pursuit in his flight to New York 
bearing the last of the Petals of the titlke——The Talleyrand 
Maxim. By J.S. Fletcher. (Ward and Lock. 6s. net.)—-A story 
of life in a country town in which the principal characters con- 
trive to be almost as sinister as if they had a much more exciting 
place of residence. 





BOOKS OF 
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The Problem of Luxemburg. By Xavier Prum. (New York: 
Knickerbocker Press.)—The author of this book is the son of the 
leading Roman Catholic politician in Luxemburg, who, for pro- 
testing against the German occupation, was imprisoned for three 
years in Germany. M. Prum the younger, who has been teaching 
in America, says that Luxemburg is too small to be independent, 
and proposes that she should rejoin Belgium, not by annexation 
but by a voluntary union, in which she may retain “ her own 
Sovereign, her Parliament, her Government, her Budget.”” We 
confess to feeling some doubt as to whether the German Grand 
Duchess could be fitted into a sort of Federation, side by side 
with King Albert, or whether the tiny State could long retain 
any real independence in association with its larger neighbour. 
The future of Luxemburg must, however, be settled before long. 
It has been freed from German domination, but it cannot be 
left in the air. 

The Scottish Historical Review, which is putting the study of 
Scottish history on a sound scientific basis, prints in its July 
number an instructive article by Miss Margaret Adam on * The 
Highland Emigration of 1770.” The emigrants, far from being 
miserable crofters expelled by harsh landlords, were, it seems, 
the well-to-do ‘“tacksmen” or large leaseholders, who had 
ground down the peasantry, and resented the efforts of the 
landlords to bring about a change for the better. ‘“* The tacks- 
men were superfluous middlemen who farmed badly, paid in- 
adequate rents, and by oppressive services prevented the under 
tenants from attending properly to their farms.” They emi- 
grated with their followers to North Carolina or Nova Scotia 
in the fond hope that they could reproduce in the New World the 
feudal conditions which had become obsolete in Scotland. It is 
noticeable that, whenever the stories about oppressive Highland 
landowners of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries are 
investigated by competent inquirers, they almost all prove to be 
untrue, 


Falklands, Jutland, and the Bight. By Commander the Hon’ 
Barry Bingham, V.C. (Murray. 6s. net.)—Commander Bingham 
in the ‘ Nestor’? commanded a division of the Thirteenth Flotilla, 
which helped to Crive off the enemy Cestroyers in the first phase 
of the battle of Jutland. The ‘ Nestor,’ after firing a torpedo 
which may have hit the * Liitzow,’ was disabled and afterwards 


sunk by the enemy battleships, Commandet Bingham and 
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many of his crew were rescued and sent to prison in Germany, 
In this spirited little book he describes his share in the great 
battle. The earlier chapters deal with the ‘ Invincible’ in the 
fight off Heligoland, August 28th, 1914, and at the Falklands. 
The author says that the ‘ Invincible’ and ‘ Inflexible’ were 
detached from the Grand Fleet on a mysterious mission on 
November 6th, 1914, the day after the bad news of Coronel had 
been received. The battle-cruisers left Plymouth on November 
10th; not even the «fi‘cers knew, until they had left home 
waters, that their business was to seek out and destroy Count 
von Spee’s squadron. The book is well worth reading. 


Prayer ; its Meaning and Efficacy. By C. R. Haines. (Harri- 
son.)—This well-written pamphlet deserves a word of acknow- 
ledgment. The author points to the immemorial belief of man- 
kind in prayer, which even the Stoics did not abjure, and to the 
many eminent men of modern times, like Nelson, Lincoln, and 
Lord Roberts, Newton, Franklin, and Clerk Maxwell, who 
“have clung firmly to a belief in the reality of a communion 
with God in prayer and its efficacy in enlisting the help of God.” 
“‘ A prayerless man is maimed in the more important half of his 
nature,” 


Commercial Forestry in Britain. By E. P. Stebbing. (Murray, 
6s. net.)—In this little book Mr. Stebbing, of the Forestry 
Department in Edinburgh University, sketches the history of our 
forests, describes the desperate measures which had to be taken 
when the war threw us upon our own scanty resources of timber, 
and pleads for a reasoned policy, of planting by the State, per- 
ferably in co-operation with landowners. So much has been 
said and written about afforestation and so little has been done 
that it is unwise to expect too much of the new Forestry Bill 
and the fine programme which it embodies. But if the war has 
not taught Great Britain that we need to cultivate our woods 
and develop our forests as other countries do, the lesson will 
never be learned. Mr. Stebbing puts the case simply and clearly, 
and his book ought to arouse interest in the subject. 


A Source Book of Australian History. Compiled by Gwendolen 
H. Swinburne. (Bell. 5s. net.)—Australian history did not 
begin until Tasman first discovered the island-continent in 1642, 
and, for practical purposes, dates from the later part of the 
eighteenth century. Nevertheless this collection of fairly long 
extracts from original sources is curiously interesting, especially 
in regard to the difficulties of the early settlement. Wakefield’s 
scheme of colonization is naturally included. Mrs. Clacy’s 
account of Melbourne in 1852, at the height of the gold-mining 
fever, is a vivid picture. She met a young man of good family 
who was earning £400 a year as a carpenter, and still spent his 
nights ‘ at some ball or soirée among the élite of Melbourne.” 


Spas and Health Resorts of the British Isles. By T. D. Luke. 
(A: and C. Black. 7s. 6d. net.)—Dr. Luke’s idea is to show that 
those who want an annual “ cure” may take it at one or other 
of the many health resorts in this country without troubling to 
go abroad. He discusses briefly the methods of treatment at 
a “spa,” and then goes on to describe in some detail a number 
of the principal inland and seaside resorts. The book is readable 
and it is well illustrated. 


The Annual of the British School at Athens. No. XXII. 
(Maemillan. 25s. net.)—With the return of Peace the British 
School at Athens has been able to resume the publication of its 
annual volume. The School during the war served as a centre of 
naval and military activity ; the members of the staff were on 
active service, and seven old students were killed in action, 
Neverthe!ss the Director, Mr. Wace, contrived to give some 
part of his time to archaeology, and the opportunities afforded by 
the occupation of Macedonia were properly used. The new volume 
contains an interesting letter of Byron's, written from Athens in 
1811 and now the property of the School. “I am living in the 
Capuchin convent,” he wrote, “‘Hymettus before me, the 
Acropolis behind, the Temple of Jove to my right, the Stadium 
in front, the town to the left, eh, Sir, there’s a situation, there’s 
your picturesque ! nothing like that, Sir, in Lunnun, no not even 
the Mansion House.” Among the chief papers we may mention 
Professor Woodhouse’s elaborate study of the battle of Man- 
tineia, Mr ‘illyard’s essay on the baflling problem of “ The 
Modes in Byzantine Music,” and Professor Hasluck’s account 
of ** The Mosques of the Arabs in Constantinople,” illustrating 
the ingenious way in which the conversion of Christian Churches 





into mosques was justified by the invention of legends—a process 
that seems to be still continuing in Turcophile circles. 


The Scottish Text Society, of Edinburgh, has issued to its 
subscribers two volumes of importance to students of Scottish 
poetry of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. One contains 
Pieces from the Makcullech and the Gray MSS., with a reprint 
of the poetic tracts issued by the first Scottish printers, Chepman 
and Myllar, in or about the year 1908. This volume, the chief 
pieces in which were obviously inspired by Chaucer, was ad- 
mirably edited by the late Professor Stevenson, of Toronto, 
whose early death was a severe loss to British scholarship. 
The other volume contains the text of The Maitland Folio 
Manuscript, a collection of the poems of Sir Richard Maitland, 
Dunbar, Henryson, and other Scottish authors, which is pre- 
served in the library of Samuel Pepys at Magdalene College, 
Cambridge. This volume, edited by Professor Craigie, is of 
greater interest from a literary standpoint, inasmuch as most of its 
contents are by Dunbar, whose genuine poetic quality shines 
through the obscurity of his language and spelling. 











We have received from the University of Wisconsin an 
attractive and scholarly volume of Classical Studies, dedicated 
to Professor C. F. Smith, on the completion of his twenty-fifth 
year of service, by his colleagues. The most interesting of these 
essays is Miss Katharine Allen’s examination of the fairly 
numerous references to Britain in Roman literature from 
Lucretius, Catullus, and Cicero down to Juvenal and Martial. 
She notes how, after Agricola’s Northern campaign, Roman 
writers often referred to Britain as Caledonia. She thinks that 
the interest which Romans took in Britain has been under- 
estimated. She gives some admirable quotations. We may 
mention also an interesting essay on the much-debated Heracles 
of Euripides by Mr. G. L. Hendrickson—who does not share 
Professor Verrall’s dislike of the play—and a discussion by 
Mr. A. G. Laird of Herodotus’s familiar and incredible account 
of the army of Xerxes. 





The Life of Theodore Roosevelt By W. D. Lewis. 
(Philadelphia: J. C. Winston.  $2°25.)—Dr. Lewis has 
written an attractive and engaging biography of the great 
American, whom he could count as a friend. “Those who 
knew Theodore Roosevelt best honoured him the most sincerely, 
not simply because they loved him but because the intimacy 
of friendship showed no pettiness or meanness in him.” That 
is absolutely true. Mr. Taft says in an Introduction that Mr. 
Roosevelt’s “ greatest achievement was in his influence upon 
the ideals of his country and his stimulation of the plain people 
to appreciate them.” Dr. Lewis’s chapters on Mr. Roosevelt 
as a tremendously efficient Chief Executive, on his work for the 
Panama Canal scheme, on his impartial dealing with Capital 
and Labour, and on his founding of the Progressive Party in 1912 
are of special interest, to say nothing of the chapters on Mr. 
Roosevelt’s early life in the West and on his love of Nature. The 
book is very well illustrated. 





Nelson’s History of the War. By John Buchan. Vol. XXIII. 
(Nelson. 2s. 6d. net.)—Colonel Buchan is nearing the end of his 
lucid, dispassionate, and well-written narrative of the war. 
With its numerous maps and its appendices of despatches, it 
has been of the greatest use to readers who tried to follow the 
course of this mighty contest. Colonel Buchan would be the first 
to admit that his book, especially the earlier volumes, will need 
revision in the light of later and fuller knowledge. But, as it 
stands, it is of historical value as it represents the views of a 
well-informed contemporary on the stupendous events that were 
happening. We often misjudge our ancestors by assuming that 
they knew as much as we do of their enemy’s plans and prospects; 
this is true especially of the Napoleonic Wars. Colonel Buchan’s 
book will help the future historian by showing him how much, 
or how little, was generally known while the Great War was in 
progress. The new volume begins with ‘ the turn of the tide”’ 
after Marshal Foch’s great flank attack of July 18th last, and 
gives a spirited outline of the successive stages of the Allies’ 
final offensive down to October 10th, together with the closing 
Bulgarian and Turkish campaigns. 


The Inscription on the Stele of Mesa. Edited by H. F. B. 
Compston. (S.P.C.K. 6d. net.)—We may call attention to 
this very cheap and scholarly edition of the inscription on the 
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famous ‘“* Moabite stone ” of about 850 B.c., now in the Louvre, 
with an English translation. It forms part of a series of “‘ Texts 
for Students,” which should be of great value to young 
theologians and historians. The student who goes to the sources 
is likely to derive much more profit from his text-books. 
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Kellermann (Annette), How to Swim, 8vo.............. (Heinemann) net 7.6 





Kellermann (Annette), Physical Beauty : How to Keep It (Heinemann) net 7 
Kilbourne (C. E.), Baby Ostrich and Mr. Wise Owl, l8mo....(Harrap) net 2/6 
‘ 









Jackson (L. F.), The Peter Patter Book, 4to.............. (Harrap) net 6 
Jenks (A. W ), The American Episcopal Church, er 8vo....(S8.P.C.K.) net 3/6 
Johnston (Mary), The Laird of Glenfernie, cr 8vo ........ (Constable) net 6/0 
Lacom-Gazet (( Baemmaree, OF BVO. .cccccocscccccecccoce (Meirose) net 3,6 


Leesa (H. ©.), Failure ana Recovery, cr 8vo...... (Morgan & Scott) net 2/6 
Lewton (©. E.), The Library Press Universal Calculator (Library Press) net 30/0 
Low (A. M.), Woodrow Wilson: an Interpretation, cr 8vo (F. Unwin) net 8/6 
McClure (M. L.) and Feltoe (C. L.), The Pilgrimage of Etheria (S.P.C.K.) net 6/0 
Maddox (H. E.), The Promise of His Coming, cr 8vo (Marshall) net 2/6 
Marcosson (I. F.), 8.0.8. (Service of ane s Miracle in 











MP Oe sd db cause ccsessabanenckeveancemeswee Lane) net 7/6 
ee Serr rere re errr rrr “8 Long) net 7/0 
Menzies (K.), Autoerotic Phe "ry in Adolescence....(H. K. Lewis) net 4/6 
Milton (A. 8.) and Wollers (0. A Course in Wood- Turning, roy 8vo 

(G. Parker) net 9/0 
Philip’s New Handy General Atlas, 4to ...(G. Philip) net 63/0 
Phillpotts (E > Storm in a Teacup, cr 8vo (Heinemann) net 7/0 
Rathbun (J. B.), Ignition Valve Timing and Automobile Electric Systems, 

fk eee Sues Rg RARE RA RS Te Rowe es mae (G. Parker) net 6/6 
Redfern’s Interest Tables, 4to.....sceccecececcecece peneee (Warne) net 10 6 
toherts (T. G.), The E xiled DG, Oe Bs vnc cad daandee (J. Long) net 7/0 
Roehl (L. M.), Agricultural Wood-working, roy 8vo........ (G. Parker) net 6,0 
Savage (W. G.), Food and the Public Health, er 8vo........ (Cassell) net 5/0 
Scarborough (F. E.), Sonnets, and other Poems, cr 8vo........ (Bell) net 4/6 
Scott (A. B.), The East of Arran, cr 8VO.......ccccccecece (Gardner) net 3,6 
Scott (T. B.), The Religion of a Doctor, cr 8V0..........6. (F. Unwin) net 5/0 
Sherwood (J. ), A Selection of the Questions Appearing in the Bar 

Examinations from 1913 to 1919, 8vo........ (Sweet & Maxwell) net 5/0 
Sorensen (H. R.) and Vaughan (P. J.), Hand- Wrought Jewelry, cr 8vo 

(G. Parker) net 6/0 
Streeter (Lieut. E.), “That’s Me All Over, Mabel!” cr 8vo (Jarrold) net 2/6 
Stuart-Low (W.), The Care of the Nose and Throat, cr 8vo (Bailliére) net 3/6 
Sutcliffe (H.), Wildersome, cr 8V0...........0.06: (Ward & Lock) net 6/0 
Thomson (J. A.), Secrets of — LAO, GF BVO... ccsccseces (Melrose) net 7/6 
Times History of the War, Vol. XIX., folio................ (Times) net 12/6 
Wallace (E.), Kate plus Ten, cr 8Vo......... ..(Ward & Lock) net 6/0 
Wee CHE h SOUETs CE BWR. i dccc diccsedowsnsyececcees (Cassell) net 7/0 
Weigall ete A. G.) and Wrey (C.), A Large State Farm (Murray) net 2/6 
While (B. Easy Russian Reader, cr 8VO...........++-4 K. == net 3/0 
Whitcomb a ta Prentice), Young People’s Story “of Art, Svo (Batsford) net 12/6 
Willcocks (M. P.), The Sleeping Partner, cr 8vo...... (Hutchinson) net 6/9 





Wilson-Green (A.), La Grande Guerre, cr 8vo..(Camb. Univ. Press) net 4/0 
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THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Led., REGENT 8T.,W.1, COLOURED [ILLUSTRATION FREE 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
GREAT JULY SALE 
OF LINENS 
Sale List sent post free. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Place, BELFAST 














DAILY UNTIL 26ru_ INST. 


HAMPTONS JULY SALE| 


For detailed descriptions of many bargains that are never equalled elsewhere in 
Carpets, Curtains, Furnishing Fabrics, Wallpapers, Secondhand 
Furniture, Household Linen, Lace Curtains, China, Giass, &c., see 

Hamptons Illustrated Sale Catalogue 

Sent free, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 1. 





ROYAL [TOTAL FUNDS - 23,318,162, 


| FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 

| ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 
LIMITED. 


HE { 1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
OFFICES 24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON, 





REFORMED INNS. 


The PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION Ltd. 


manages about 150 licensed Inns 
Ask for descriptive List and Report, 


Take £1 Shares; 5% paid regularly for 20 years. 


P.R.H.A., St. George’s House, 193 Regent St., W.1 





A PEACE RISK. 





Who is carrying your death Risk? 


Is it your Family, 
or 
a Life Assurance Office P 


WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 


SALES BY AUCTION. 

VALUABLE BOOKS, the PROPERTY of COL. HARGREAVES. 

lL eee SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 31 and 35 New 
Bond Street, W. 1, on MONDAY, JULY 21st, and following day, at ONE o'clock 
precisely, 

Valuable MODERN BOOKS, the property of Col. Hargreaves, of Scio House, 
Putney Heath, 8.W., comprising finely bound collections of the works of English 
Authors. Sporting and other Books with Coloured Plates. Fine collections of 
First Editions of Works by Charles Dickens and W. M. Thackeray, many in the 
original parts. Handsomely illustrated books on Zoology and Natural Ilistory, 
with an important series of Books on Angling. Also a selection from the library 
of the late Wilson Crewdson, Esq.,J.P., F.S.A., of Southside, St. Leonards-on-Sea, 
and Queen Anne’s Mansions, 8.W., consisting chiefly of Voyages and Travels. 

May be viewed. Catalogue: may be had. 











VALUABLE BOOKS. 
Men st SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their large Galleries, 34 and 35 New Bond 
Street, 1, on WEDNESDAY, JULY 23rd, and two following days, at ONE 
o'clock ph sely, 

VALUABLE BOOKS, comprising a portion of the famous Library at Ditton 
Park, sold by order of Brig.-General Lord Montagu of Beaulieu ; the property 
of Most Hon. the Marquess of Graham; the property of H. R. Beeton, Esq., 
formerly of 9 Maresfield Gardens, Hampstead, N.W., and including books relating 
to America, fine Bindings, 17th and 18th Century Tracts, old English Plays, 
Works on the Fine Arts, Voyages and Travels, Works of English Authors of 
the 19th Century, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


FOR SALE & TO LET. 
egg tag BE SOLD, FREEHOLD MODERN DE. 
h 


TACHED CORNER RESIDENCE. 8 Bed, 3 Reception-rooms, Lounge 
Hall, good Kitchen and other Offices. Tennis Lawn, well stocked Fruit, 
Kitchen and Flower Garden about half-an-acre. Price £2,600. 15 minutes to 
Golf Links, 10 minutes to station —Further particulars from OWNER, Studlent 
House, Sidcup, Kent. 


TNO be Let or Sold, ‘the ARNOLD-FORS" TE R HIGH SCHOOL, 

Burley-in-Wharfedale (closed in 1916 because of war). Well equipped 
and furnished for girls’ day school and kindergarten; easily convertible intc 
first-class private residence; well-planted garden, well-laid grass and cinder 
tennis courts; small paddock; healthy situation; close to station and moors 
fine views; new heating apparatus throughout; district now offers exceptiona 
opportunity for educational enterprise of above kind, with or without boarders. 
Address CRESSWELL, Burley-in- Wharfedale, Yorkshire. 








R E Ww oe ©) FP, Ss 8 2) eR. 
8 miles from Wolverhampton, 16 from Stafford, and 2} from Four 
Ashes Station (L.N.W.R.), 
THOMAS J. BARNETT & SONS will submit for sale by auction at “ THE 
AUCTION MART,” 25 DARLINGTON STREET, WOLVERHAMPTON, on 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 23rp, 1919, at 7 o'clock, a very 
COMMODIOUS RESIDENCE, 

*Bargate,” Brewood, with extensive gardens and outbuildings, Occupying a 
secluded Sod central position in this healthy Village, and containing an area 
of 5,603 SQUARE YARDS or thereabouts, 

The premises are eminently suited for a PRIVATE SCHOOL OR PUBLIC 
INSTITUTION, the accommodation comprising 3 Reception Rooms, 39 ft. 6 1n, 
by 28ft. Gin., 28ft. by 15 it. Gin,, and 21 ft. 6in. by 16 ft., with numerous 
other large rooms and kitchen quarters on the ground floor, and on the first floor 

are 11 bedrooms. 

Printed particulars, with | plan, may be obtained from Messrs, COLMORE 
MONCKTON, Solicitors, 27 Waterloo Street, Birmingham ; or the Auctionec an 
26 Darlington Street, Wolverhampton, 
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APPOINTMENTS, &oc., VACANT AND WANTED. 
iO EMPLOYERS—URGENT.—Will you GIVE A CHANCE 


to men who have served their country weil, and now stand in need of 
immediate EMPLOYMENT? We have HUNDREDS of men of many trades 
and professions on our books ; some partially disabled, most of them whole and 
in good health. Please give us an opportunity of filling your vacancies.— 
CHURCH ARMY EX-SERVICE MEN’S EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, 
55 Brymston Street, London, W.1. (Telephone: Paddington 3440. Tele: 
grams: aa Battleaxe, Edge, L London.’ ‘) 





TO EMPLOYERS. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
EMPLOYMENT OF EX-SOLDIERS 


has a large number of DESERVING MEN on its books, 
WAITING EMPLOYMENT. 


[as 


anxiously 








HELP these men by applying :— 
SECRETARY, 119 VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. 
Tel.: 3671 Victoria. No Fees, 
OUNTY cou NC CIL ¢ OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE. 
WOODHOUSE SECONDARY SCHOOL NEAR SHEFFIELD, AND 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN THE DISTRICT. 
APPOINTMENT OF INSTRUCTRESS IN PHYSICAL EXERCISES. 

Applications are invited for the post of Physical Instructress, to commenc* 
duties in October next. Candidates should have taken a course of training 
qualifying them to teach the Ling's System of Swedish Gymnastics. 

The teacher appointed will be responsible for the instruction in Physical 
Exercises at the Woodhouse Secondary School, and when not engaged in this 
work will visit Elementary Schools for the purpose of giving and supervising 
instruction in the same subject. She will be required to devote her whole time 
to the duties of the post. 

Initial salary from £150 per annum, rising to £250 by annual increments of £10. 
Tn fixing the initial salary each complete vear of previous teaching experience 
may be counted up to 10 years. The post will not carry with it any War Bonus. 

Applications must be made on forms obtainable from the EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT, Secondary Branch, County Hall, Wakefield, and must be re- 
turned, with copies of three recent testimonials, not later than 9 a.m. on Thursday, 
7th August, 1919. 

Canvassing will be a disqualifie: ation. 


hams MANCHESTER WAREHOU SEMEN AND CLERK S’ 
ORPHAN SCHOOLS. 
Head-Master: J. R. PURDY, M.A. 

Wanted, in September next, an ASSISTANT-MASTER to take charge of the 
drill, gymnastics, games, and swimming of the boys of the above School. The 
selected candidate will also be required to teach a few elementary subjects in 
the lowerforms. Must be a good teacher and disciplinarian. Commencing salary 
£150 to £175 (according to qualifications and experience), together with board, 
lodging, washing, and attendance, which ts estimated at a further £75 per annum. 
—Apply, with three recent testimonials and photo, to HEAD-MASTER, Orphan 
Schools, Cheadle, Hulme. 

Offices of the Institution, JOS. HOWARTH, 

Werneth Chambers, General Superintendent and Secretary. 
20 Princess Street, Manchester, 
1ith July, 1919. 


_ ATION DEPARTMENT OF sou THERN RI RHODESIA. 


MASTERS required in January, 1920, for three or more vacancies in 
Southern Rhodesia. General elementary form work. Special qualifications 
for commercal work, woodwork, or other subjects should be stated. Candidates 
should be under 30 years of age, and, if single, may be required to he resident 
in a boarding-honse with a deduction of £24 only per annum from salary. Men 
of liberal education and with war service looked for. Professional certificate 
desirable in the alsence of a University Degree. Salary £300, rising annually 
by £15 to £450 per annum. Climate excellent, passage paid, and favourable 
conditions as regards leave, pension, marriage allowance, &c. Successful candi- 
dates required to leave England at end of December. Applications, with testi- 
monials and references, to be addressed to SECRETARY, 

British South Africa Company. 
2 London Wall Buildings, E.C. 


ey erTian MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. 


Lote ations are invited for poets for ASSIST ANT MASTERS to teach ENG- 
LISH in Egyptian Government Secondary Schoola, 

Applicants should possess a degree in Honours of a British University or its 
equivalent, and should have had experience in Secondary Schools. A Diploma 
in Teaching would be a recommendation. 

luitial salary £1.360 a year, on pensionable staff, with temporary war bonus 
of ££.5a month. Allowance for journey to Egypt. 

Further particulars and forms of application may 
HEBARD, Eagq., Egyptian Kx lucational Miasion, 28 Victoria Street, 


ENZANCE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR 


A FORM MISTRESS, specially “qua vlified to take French, with, 
Tlementary M: athematics, Needlework, and Games as subsidiary 
wanted for September 

Salary £150, rising by £10 to £220.—Forms of application may be obtained, 
on receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope, from the HEAD-MISTRESS, to 
whom they should be returned as soon as possible, and in any case not later than 
2ist July, 1919. 

Education Department, County Hall, Truro, 

12th July, 1919. 


Gy Fev eeeres OF BIRMING 
APPOINTMENT OF REGISTRAR. 















be obtained from S. C. 
S.W.1 


GIRLS. 


if possible, 
subjects, is 


HAM. 


The Council invites applications for this appointment. 

Stipend £500 per annum. Ji possible, duties should be entered upon on the 
ist of September, 1919. 

Candidates should have recelved an 
degree of Bachelor at least. 

Ceteris paribus, preterence will be given to those who have had experience 
In University administration 

Applications supported by testimonials (six copies) enone be forwarded to 
the undersigned not later than the 2nd of August, 1914 

Further particulars may be obtained trom 


Academic Training and obtained the 


GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


DG E HILL TRAINING COLLEGE.—Wanted, in Sept- 

| ember, a LADY to undertake the training of the Infants’ and Juniors’ 
Teachers and to teacl Handwork. The Higher Freebel Certificate Is essential 
and a Degree desirable. Salary according to experience; not less than £160 
resident.—-Apply at once to PRINCIPAL, 





ITY OF SHEFFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTER, 


J apenas 

APPOINTMENT OF alae aT aks laa ORGANIZERS OP 
PHYSICA 

Applications are invited for the positions of TWO ASSISTAN T ORGANIZERS 
OF PHYSICAL TRAINING (Women). Commencing salary, £200 per annum, 

The persons appointed will be required to devote their whole don to the work 
of assisting the Organizing Superintendent of Physical Training in the super. 
vision of the Physical Training in Day and Evening Schools, and giving such 
Physical Instruction as may be required. 

Forms of application, which may be obtained from the wntoosl manes, should 
be returned, duly completed, not later than the 9th August, 191! 

Personal canvassing will disqualify. 


Education Office, Sheffield, H. 8S. NEWTON, 
10th July, 1919. Secretary. 
IRK BECK CO LEG EB. 


The Governors of the College invite APPLICATIONS for the following 
POSTS. The candidates selected must be qualified to secure recognition by the 
University of London. 

LHCTURER IN CLASSICS, specially quatified to teach Greek and Ancient 
History. Initial salary £200, rising to £400, with temporary war bonus of £39. 

LECTURER IN ENGLISH LANGUAGE, specially qualified in Philology, 
Initial salary £250, rising to £350, with temporary war bonus of £39. 

LECTURER (PART-TIME) IN ECONOMICS. Minimum salary £200. 

LECTU RER (PART-TIME) IN ITALIAN. Salary £100. 

Applications, stating degrees and qualitic. ations, must be received, not later 
than 25th July, by the SECRETARY, Birkbeck College, Breams Buildings, 
E.C. 4, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 





Vf OSTGOMERYSHE RE EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
NEWTOWN COUNTY (BOYS) SCHOOL. 

Wanted, HEAD-MASTER, Duties to commence about September 15th, 

1919. Commencing salary £359 per annum.—Applications, stating subjects, 


age, qualifications and experience, with copies of four recent testimonials, to 
reach this office by August 9th, 1919. 
County Education Offices, LLEWELYN PHILLIPS, 
Newtown, 
July 9th, 1919. 


((HESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


CREWE EDUc ATION COMMITTEE. 
Applications are invited from trained and experienced teachers of Physical 
Training for a post which combines the duties of 
(1) INSTRUCTOR of PHYSICAL TRAINING for Men Teachers in the 
County Training College, Crewe, and (2) SUPERVISOR of PHYSICAL TRAIN- 
ING in the Elementary Schools in Crewe. The joint salary is £300 per annum. 
Applications to be sent to the undersigned before 24th July, giving particulars 
of age, training and experience, together with copies of recent testimonials. 
H. D. STRUTHERS. 





Education Offices, Municipal Buildings, Crewe. 


(\HESHIRE COUNTY TRAINING COLLEGE, CREWE.— 

/ Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER (Mt an) in MATHE- 
MATICS and GEOGRAPHY in the Cheshire County Training College for 
Teachers, to begin duties on September 18th. The Lecturer will be expected 
to assist in the training of students in practical teaching. Salary £300 per 
annum, non-resident, rising by annual increments of £20 to a maximum of £450. 

Applications, giving particulars of age, education and experience, together 
with copies of recent testimonials, to be sent to the undersigned not later than 
24th July. H. D. STRUTHERS, 

__ Education _Offices, Crewe. Secretary. 

OMERTON TRAINING © COLLEGE, ( CAMBRIDGE.— 
Wanted, in September, an experienced non-resident LECTURER to be 
responsible for the instruction of students in Educational Handwork. 

If the candidate appointed can assist in the supervision of general School 
Practice the post will be a whole-time one. Salary according to qualifications 
and experience, minimum £160. 

Immediate application (no form required) should be made to the ACTING 
PRINC [PAL at the College. 








{HANGHAI MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

An ASSISTANT-MISTRESS is required for this School, to arrive in Shanghai 
early in January, 1920. Candidates should be about 25 years of age, unmarried, 
and possess a SCIENCE DEGREE. Pay, Taels 165 per mensem, without 
allowances, except participation in the Superannuation Fund. Under agreement 
for three years, with increase if the agreement is renewed. At an average rate 
of exchange, Taels 165 equals about £25. Exchange is liable to fluctuation. 
First-class intermediate passage is provided, and half-pay is allowed during 
voyage. Further particulars and application forms may be obtained of the 
Council’e Agents, by whom applications must be received as early as possible — 
JOHN POOK & CO., Agents for =e ‘waeeenn Council of Shanghai, 68 Fenchurch 
Street, London, E.C. 3. July, 


UDDERSFIELD EDUCATION | COMMITTEE. 
COLLEGE MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 








Required, in September, MASTER tos take | middle forms in two of the following 
subjects :—English, Latin, French. Salary according to qualifie: ations and 
experience. Seale under revision.— ‘Applicat ions should be sent before July 26th 
to O. BALMFORTH, Secretary, Education Committee, from whom application 
forms may be obtained upon the receipt of a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope. 


| ENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, GRAVESEND. 
Wanted, in September, 7 sts, ASSISTANT MISTRESSES jor :— 
(y MATHS SMATICS, 
(2) BO 
An Honours Degree (1st or 2nd Casas) In each case is easential, and one 
Mistress may be required to help the Head-Mistress in the teaching of 
Religious Knowledge. 
If suitable candidates apply, one may be appointed Second Mistress. 
(3) Also an ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach HISTORY and ENGLISH 
in the Third Forms (ages 10 to 12). 
Initial salary, in each case, from £140 to £230, according to qualifications, 
experience and character of work, rising in accordance with the County Scate 
Application to be made Immediately to Miss WILLS, County School for Girls, 
Gravesend, 
E. SALTER DAVIES, Director of Education. 
15th July, 1919. 
RIVATE TUTORS WANTED.--(1) For boy, 15, 
holidays; German necessary ; young; games. (2) For Ireland, Coach 
for Responsions, especially Greck, from August to December; games, sports, 
LBoesal salaries ; residential offered. MANY SENIOR and JUNIOR VACAN- 
CIES.—FUTU RE CAREER ASSOCIATION, Tutorial Dept., 53 VICTORIA 
STREET, S.W. 


NEW a APPLICATIONS are invited for the 
POSITION of a DIRECTOR of the SCHOOL of ART at CHRIST- 
CHURCH, NEW ZEALAND, at a salary of £700 per annum.—Full particulars 
and forms of application obtainable by sending stamped, addressed foolscap 





during 


envelope to the High Commissioner for New Zealand, 415 Strand, London, 
W.C, 2, by whom complete applications will be received up to the 30th August, 


1919, 
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JHE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
LECTURESHIP IN EDUCATION. 

The Council invite applications for this eorge The duties of the 
Lecturer will begin from the date of appointment. The appointment will be 
for 3 years, and the holder will be eligible for re-appointment. Salary £300 
er annum, with annual increments under a scale. ; 

Applications, together with the names of at least three scholars of recognized 
standing, to whom reference may be made, and (if the candidate so desires) 
twelve copies of testimonials, should be sent to the REGISTRAR not later 


ee EDWARD CAREY, Recistrar. 
ARLINGTON EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


The Education Committee propose to appoint a MALE EMPLOYMENT 
OFFICER to undertake the Choice of Employment and Care Work of the 
£200-£250, according to qualifications and 





Borough. Commencing salary t 
experience. Candidates should have had a good education, experience of social 
york, and some knowledge of industrial conditions.—Forms of application and 


details of duties may be obtained from the undersigned, and should be returned 
completed by July 21st, 1919. A. C, BOYDE. 
Education Office, Darlington. 


ARLINGTON GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


Required, in September, SECOND SCIENCE MISTRESS, Hons. Botany, 
with Chemistry subsidiary, to take work up to Advanced Course Standard. 
Commencing salary up to £280 per annum, according to experience and qualifica- 
tions. Forms of —— which may be obtained from the undersigned, 
to be completed and returned immediately. 

A. C. BOYDE, Director of Education and Secretary. 
eee EDUCATION 
ARNOLD HIGH SCHOOL, RUGBY. 

Wanted, for September, (1) an experienced MISTRESS with an Honours 
Degree in English or History, (2) a MIDDLE SCHOOL FORM-MISTRESS 
for Geography and Elementary Arithmetic, and (3) a JUNIOR MISTRESS 
for Lower School work. 

Salary for (1) and (2) in accordance with the county’s scale from £180-£350. 
Salary for (3) according to qualifications and experience. 

Apply for form of application to EDUCATION OFFICE, Warwick. 


APUMSTRONG COLLEGE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


The Council invites applications for the following posts :— 

(1) LECTURER in INDUSTRIAL and COMMERCIAL ECONOMICS. 
Salary £250 per annum. 

(2) ASSISTANT LECTURER in ECONOMICS, 
lecture also in Economic Geography and, if possible, Statistics. Salary £200. 

Both appointments will be in the first instance for three years. At the end 
of this period the Lecturers will be eligible for permanent appointments at salaries 
rising to £400. 

Candidates are requested to send 5 copies of their applications and of not more 
than three testimonials not later than July 21st to F. H. PRU EN, M.A., Secretary. 


U* IVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 





COMMITTEE, 





who will be required to 





The Council of the College is about to appoint ASSISTANT LECTURERS 
in the Departments mentioned below. The appointments will be for a period 
of two years only, with a possibility of being extended for one further year. 
The stipend offered is £200 per annum. The departments concerned are :— 


ENGLISH. PHILOSOPHY. 
FRENCH. ECONOMICS, 
CHEMISTRY. ZOOLOGY, 


APPLIED MATHEMATICS. 

Applications should be sent in to the REGISTRAR of the College before 

July 21st, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 
COLLEGE 


TT NIVERSITY OF 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


At the close of the current session the University College of Wales will proceed 
to the appointment of PROFESSORS in AGRICULTURE, GEOLOGY, PURE 
MATHEMATICS, WELSH. 

The initial stipend of cach of the above Chairs is £600 a year, 

Particulars may be obtained of the REGISTRAR of the University College 
of Wales, whom applications should reach on or before July 25th, 1919, 

Applications may be accompanied by testimonials and _ references, 

J. H, DAVIES, 

June 28th, 1919. Registrar. 
| alma COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 

MONMOUTHSIIURE, 
(Coleg Prifathrofaol Deheudir Cymru a Mynwy.) 











WALES, 











The Council of the College invites applications for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in LATIN. Commencing salary £200 per annum, increasing to 
£300 per annum.— Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by 
whom applications, with testimonials (which need not be printed), must be received 
on or before July 23rd, 1919. 

University College, Cardiff, D. J. A. BROWN, Registrar. 

July 10th, 1919. 
TYRURO COLLEGE, CORNWALL.—Wanted, in September, 

TWO resident ASSISTANT-MASTERS. Chief subjects Latin, French 
and English.—Apply for particulars to HEAD-MASTER. 


HX OFFICE 28 of good education, with teaching ability 
‘4 and powers of discipline with boys, are urgently needed for scholastic 
work, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, LTD., Scholastic Agents, have over 500 
vacancies on their books with salaries from £80-£200 or more resident ; £160-£300 
or more non-resident. No charge for registration; reduced terms of com- 
mission. — 158-162 Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 
[) MERaITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE and 
VOCATIONAL LIBRARY, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W, 1. 
Information can be obtained on all matters relating to openings for University 
women from Miss H. M, CHAPPELL (Oxf. Hon, Mods, Maths.), Secretary. 








4 ERLY L: iS.—Lady with motor-cye d side-cs 
VLDERLY LADIES.—Lad th motor-cycle and side-car 
\4 is willing to arrange EXCURSIONS for clderly ladies who would like a 
mildly sporting holiday exploring beautiful southern county with young com- 
panion, £6 6s, week.—Particulars and map of district from Miss W., Box 919, 
fhe Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C., 2. 
Q EA - SIDE AMUSEMENT. 

‘Wet Doys. JIG-SAW PUZZLES FOR HIRE. Monthly or fortnightly 
( ub rules.—Apply Mrs. T. H. FLEEMING, 10 Rectory Terrace, Wolverhampton, 


LECTURES, &o. 
LECTURES at 153 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 
2 (Theosophical Free Reading Room.) 
i ERY FRIDAY in JULY at 3.30 p.m. on “ The Temple 
4 of the Holy Ghost.” Every Tuesday at 8 p.m. on “ The Wisdom of 
—_ Great Pocts.” Admission Free.—For full Syllabus of lectures apply SEC, 
8 above, 





JPRQEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR. 
WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers, President : 
Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairmanand y hey Treasurer: Mr, O 9. 
Montefiore, M.A, ; Sec,: Mr. Arthur G, Symonds, M.A.—For information conoara- 
ing Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss EK. LAWRENCE. 


HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, eer ry HEATH, KENT. 
rustces : 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman), The MARCHIONESS OF SALIS- 
Bl RY. Major the Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt. Hon. Dr. CHRIS- 
TOPHER ADDISON, M.P. The Rt. Hon, LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 


B a Principal : 
Miss H. WALTON (Oxf. Hon. School, English Language and Literature). 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss A, WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England, 
Students are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s 
Swedish system, The Course extends over two years, It includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education, the Theory and Practice of Gymnas- 
tics, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games, Students 
practise teaching in schools in the neighbourhcod, The College stands in its own 
grounds of 23 acres, in a beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. 
The Course begins in October.—Further particulars on ap*"-ation toSECRETARY, 








LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD, Studentsa 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 
training extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics 
on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c.—For prospectus apply Secretary. 
NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD- 
INGTON, offers well-educated WOMEN complete Teacher's Training 
in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL GYMNASTICS and 
MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SWIMMING, ANATOMY 
HYGIENE, &o, Residential fees £110 a year, Three years’ course, 


GOOD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRAINING, 
UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY, Gardening for women. Extensive range glass- 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretica’ 


instruction, Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations, Beekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 








ARDENING for WOMEN.—Practical training ; vegetable, 
fruit, and flower growing. Month or term. Healthy outdoor life, from 

68 gns. per ann, Gardening year begins in September; students can enter any 
date.—Illus, prospectus of RIDLEY-PEAKE, Udimore, nr. Rye, Sussex, 








GIRLS’ SGHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
Wg nny: EASTBOURNE. — Principals: Miss 
CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A,, Lond, (Girton College).—First-rate 


Modern Education, Premises specially built for a School, Large Playing-fieldi 
and Rink, Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &c. 





ee it es 
EXHILL-ON-SEA.—Dane Court School, standing in 
country surroundings, 15 minutes from sea; grounds of 5 acres, Good 
education, Great attention to health, Net-ball, tennis, hockey, swimming, 
riding.—Principal, Miss FORD. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
b “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only, Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad, Resident trained Nurse, Detached house 4 mina, 
from sea.—For illus, Prospectus apply Principal, Miss Wiltshier. 


rn HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
Bracing air from Downs and sea, 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal: Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines, 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities, if require. 
Beautiful situation overlookingth> bay, Goodgarden, Net Ball, Tennis, Bathinz. 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT, 
Mi BREN DA Ont GHTINGAL M 
83 EN D. NIGHTID E, M.A., London, 
Principals { S4isp VIOLET M. FIELD. Z 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS, 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 
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OXHEY LANF, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residentiai School for Girls, Tele.: “ Watford 616.” 
INCOLN GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL.—Boarding Houses, 14 
Minster Yard, and “ Witham View.” Autumr term begins Sept. 18th; 
boarders, Sept. 17th.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
years, Thorough general education, with great attention to health, 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages, New Domestiu 
Scienve branch for girls over 18, Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket, 
Prep. for Exams, Principal, Miss L, C, DODD. 


YONSDOWN SCHOOL, NEW BARNET, HERTS.— 

Next Term opens September 22nd. Vacancies for Girls, 11 to 20 years, 

Entire charge taken, Preparation for all Exams, Sound English education, 

with facilities for elder girls to specialize in Art, Music, French, Dancing ani 

Gymnastics, and Domestic Science, Terms £80 to £150 per anoum,—Principsi, 
Miss BUCKINGLAM, 


ALDER Gin Ls’ SCHOOL, 

J SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils, 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall teu 
to the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle, 
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"Prospectus on applcation. to, Mile ALIGR J. ROBINSON, lato senate ot | tor, and Buca) age 





INGHOLT SCHOOL HINDHEAD. 


ummer Term began on Thursday, May 8th, and ends on Thursday, July 31st, 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS.— 
Thorough en education at a moderate cost for girls up to the age of 19. 

cious and well-equl school buildings, with good playlnggrounds, Healthy 

on ation ; very sultable for delicate girls. —For Prospectus ‘apply | to Hoad- Mistress, 








FOREIGN. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
NH E VILLA STE. MONIQUE, 


an Educational Home for 12 elder -, will open in Paris on October 
the ist at 9 RUE D'ERLANGER, PARIS 1é6e. Five minutes’ walk from the 
Boils de Boulogne.—-For Prospectus apply to Melle, MANILEVE, B, és L.-Ph., 
St. Monica’, Burgh Heath, Tadworth, Surrey. 


WDUL ‘ATION IN SWITZERLAND.—First-class Dosrding 
1; School for Young Ladies, les Allijres, Avenue Montagibert, Lausanne. 
Thorough general education, modern languages, music, painting, needlework. Fine 
situation, comfortable house. Tennis court.—For illus. Pros. apply to Principal. 


{WITZERLAND.—Mountain Home (alt. 4,500 ft.) with 
late Head-Master and Wife. Health first consideration, Expert private 
tuition, Modern languages, Sports.—Address, BOURNE, Hotel Clarence, 


iauenme, Switzerland, 


‘BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND OOLLEGES. 


OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 18}. 

Special Entry. No Nomination required.—Full ee with copies 

of examination papers on a to JAMES GIEVE, “ Royal Navy Howse, - 
21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 


N AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE 

CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE, 

Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months, Nomina- 
{ions to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, Terms £80 per annum. Early 
applications should be made, 

‘hpply Messrs, DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 1 121 Fenchurch 1 Building, E. Cc. 3. 























YUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (Founded 1576). Motor from 

Maidstone, Complete modern school buildings and boarding-houses 
(1911); separate house, &c., for juniors; situation ideal; 400 ft, above sea, 
with extensive views of Kent and Sussex. Weald.—Full particulars from Rev, 
W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A.; or from the Clerk, 53 Palace Street, S.W. 


A R BORN E H 
near BIRMINGHAM. 





FIRST-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


PRESIDENT: 
THe Lorp Bisnop oF BIRMINGHAM. 
VISITORS : 
Tur VENERABLE THE ARCHDEACON OF BIRMINGHAM, 
THE LORD MAYOR OF BIRMINGHAM. 


HEAD-MASTER: 
Mr. Montacu Lawson. 


Harborne Hall stands in its own grownds of 37 acres. Spacious 

Dormitories and Classrooms, Sanatorium, Gymnasium, School 

Chapel, Extensive Playrooms, Golf Course, Schoo! Farm, Exten- 

sive Playing Fields, Central Heating, Electric Light through- 
out, &e., &e. 


For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


OLLAR ACADEMY, N.B, Founded in 1818. 
Head-Master: CHARLES 8. DOUGALL, M.A. 

The NEW SUSSION begins on Monday, Ist September, 1919. Complete 
High School Education at moderate cost. Special classes for University, Civil 
Service, and Army Examinations, Extensive grounds, beautiful and healthy 
situation.—Illustrated Prospectus, with list of rding-houses, on application 
to HEAD-MASTER, or to THOMAS J. YOUNG, Secretary. 


OOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK, 

Under the re t of a — of the: Soclety of Friends, 
Head-Master, ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B. to the 

Teachers’ Training Syndicate of the University = Sambridge in School Manage- 


ment and Method), 

ven 8 (Sek Biers. Classics, Medicine), two Interme.liate 
Science with Honours, one Intermediate Arts, seven First Medical Exam|{natioa, 
— Matriculation Examination Asie. 1918). 

les of the Prospectus can be obtained on application tothe HEAD-MASTER, 
pesien School, York, 




















Army Council, Magnificent bulldings {n beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
Special ENGINEER Kor class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head- Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A, 


K army COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. nized by the 


tea, facing moor, 





PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 
| a ere ae yond Fes by Pupils 
L, EVAN! 
WOOLW B10 instade st 3 
INDIAN ees NAVY adlg ise) ‘eaSbuunst ts, 14, 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, "Bournemouth, 


EADING ALOUD. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 

gives Private Lessons in Elocution, Expression, Interpretation, Reciting 

& Lecturing. Terms forwarded, 446 Strand, W.C, 2. 
SPEAKING IN PUBLIC” (without MS } 

by CHAS. SEYMOU R, 48, net, pub, by SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., London, 


XPERT TUITION in ENGLISH, COMPOSITION, LATIN, 

FRENCH, LOGIC, PSYCHOLOGY, &c., for exams. or self-improvement, 

given at Clapham or at Qxford Street by experlenced College Tutor.—W rite 
TUTOR, M.A., 109 Abbeville Road, Clapham, 8.W. 


RIVATE SCHOOL FOR DEAF BOYS, SPRING HILL, 

NORTHAMPTON. (Established 1867.) Pe yon | situated in its own 

srounds. Remarkable examination successes. Pygeh and Lipreading. Cricket, 
cotball, tennis, &¢,—Apply for prospectus, Head-Master, F. INCE JONES, B.Sc 














respecting Schools, 
for boys and girls by sending full particulars a 
& oy ory (age of pupils, locality peaderned” ed 


tf lees, &e,) to 

Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd. 
ae Agents, who are largely responsible’ for the 
~* staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 
sup information difficult to obtain elsewhere, 
Offices—158-162 oxo 8T., LONDON, W.i,. Teiephone—1136 Museum, 


" P jnaiatiattias OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS 


Advice free of charge will be given b 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel,, Regent 4928, 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT, 
The Firm invites applications a qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families, 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


— 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLY. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
essTs. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge cf tho BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS AW sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION 
iw e 0 $ TOW, au district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be give 
ay P — Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, £.0, 
Teleghons 4088 Central. 


range 
rpusens. 








CHOOLS 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


Ts TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W.1 (Gerrard 1263),—Ladies aay prepared for Journak 
istic and Secretarial work, Course from any date, xcellent introductions given, 
UTHORS’ MSS., &., TYPED and DUPLICATED, 
accurately and promptly executed by experienced typist. 
Best work. 
MILNER, 18 Gastigns Street, Cardiff. 








Roxat 


OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS, 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING. 
VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEFI- 
CIENT OR BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX. 
ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES AND 
RECREATION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS, 





=== 


EARLSWOOD 
SURREY. 


INSTITUTION, 


For particulars and terms apply to H. HOW AnD soon tary, 
G.P.O. Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, 
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AR MEMORIALS.—Government Departments, Munici- 

lities, and other public bodies are recommended to consult SINGERS 

of FROME concerning Bronze Memorials of either Mural or Monumental character, 

J. W. SINGER and SONS (Ltd.) (established 1852), Metal Workers and Bronze 

Saunt wk” Somerset. London Office: Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
Stran Cc 


O INVESTORS and SMALL CAPITALISTS.—Messrs. 

BALL, sa beg R, & CO., STOCK and SHARE BROKERS, KINGSTON. 

ON-THAMES. Free advice given on Investments, State amount available, 
and a selected list of Securities will be forwarded, 


QUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST » SOCIETY, 


LIMIT ~~ blished 1835.) Capital (paid up), £ 
ROHASES REVERS ONS and — ae RESTS an GRANTS LOAN3 


Apply SECRETARIES, 10 ee Place, Strand, W.C, 2. 


ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED booklet des- 
eribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS 4 2 s—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Menta I, Nearasthanls 
Invalids, Convalescents, &0,). Post free on "4 to bo 
General Manager, Medical, &c.,Assocn., Ltd,, 22 Oraven St Peattigas Square, W.0.2. 


O PRE-WAR CONSUMERS OF HOCK.—A satisfactory 

substitute for Rhenish wine is at last obtainable. Prepared from finest 
Devonshire vintage apples by the hock process, and well matured; Whiteway’t 
** Dartmoor” Still CYDER closely resembles a still wine, old, ‘mellow, if 
and delicious. Prices, 26s. 3d. Fie doz. quarts (hock), 168. 3d.’ per doz, p 
(hock) . doz. carriage paid)—H. WHITEWAY & CO., LTD. (Dept. M.), 
Orchards, Whimple, Devon. 


N ANY COUNTRY GENTLEMEN who require : a a good, _ mail, 
and cheap CIGAR procure “ La Santa Agosta” (Rothschild), 46s, 
r 100, from the sole agents (no ghops), BALL, HAYTER & LAMB, Cigar 
mporters (Estd, 1872), 7-8 Great Winchester Strect, E.O, 2. 
Special prices on demand for all well-known Havana brands su pplied DIRECT 
to consumers. 


| AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporete?. Artistic and original work 
= £2 > _sonnnene sent fre.—HENRY », } «BD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
ondon, W. 1. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7 pee tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. of Silver, 15s, oa 
Gold, £2 on puaen, or offer by return, If offer not accepted parool 
returned ey free, aa — paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (trokea 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN rie 694 Market Street, Manchester, Estd. 1850, 
ae Persons 


\LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
to receive full value should apply to the actual at : rs, 


wish! 
Messrs. BROW y NING, instead of to provincial ba ors, forwarde Ap. w 
per return or offer mado,—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London, id. 100 ‘a ard, 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (Old) BOUGHT.—We are now paying 
on vulcanite up to 7s. per tooth, silver 12s., gold 15s., platinum £4 
Call or post, immediate cash or offers, Mention this journal, —Messrs, PAGET, 
219 Oxford Street, W. 1, Estd. 150 years, 


XOCKROACHES "exterminated 



































with BLATTIS, A 


SCIENTIFIC REMEDY invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.3. 
Sup) lied hed order to the Royal Household, 
-» post free, —HO 


Used in War Hospitais, ‘Tins 1s, éd,, 


2s. 6d., 58, ARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Shetiield, 
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NATION-WIDE SUCCESS OF PELMANISM. 





Striking Tributes from the Professions, Industry, and Business World. 





INCOMES DOUBLED, PROMOTION ACCELERATED, AND EFFICIENCY IMMENSELY INCREASED. 





NNUMERABLE cases of incomes doubled, promotion 

accelerated, and efficiency immensely increased as the 

result of a few weeks Pelman training are reported from all 
parts of the country. 

A remarkable feature of these reports is that they disclose 
not only the nation-wide success of Pelmanism, but the fact 
that Pelmanists are *‘ making good ”’ in practically every known 
profession, business, and occupation in the country. 

Pelmanism—as the letters printed below show—appeals 
not to one class of the community alone, but to all classes of 
the community. 

Business men and women, from Directors to clerks and typists, 
officers and men of the Army and Navy, members of the 
Professions, educationists, shopkeepers and_ shop-assistants, 
agriculturists, civil servants, public men, miners, weavers, 
engineers and artisins, all report big benefits as the result of 
training their minds by this wonderful system. 


LETTERS EVERYONE SHOULD READ. 

In order to illustrate the well-nigh universal appeal of Pelman- 
ism a census is being taken of the various occupations of the 
men and women now enrolling for courses in Pelmanism. 

This consus shows that people of the most varied occupa- 
tions are alive to the great possibilities of Pelmanism, and are 
determined to do their very utmost to take advantage of the 
great opportunities now open to men and women with alert, 
trained, and efficient minds. 

That Pelmanism is of the greatest use to you, whatever your 
profession or occupation may be, isshown by the following letters 
received by the Institute :— 

A Direetor gives the following list of the benefits he has secured 
from Pelman training :— 

Greater self-confidence and an ability to think out things 
for myself. More systematic handling of routine. Greater 
will-power and a vastly improved memory. I know how to 
read a book in order to obtain a thorough understanding of 
it, and I have found my weak points and can therefore set 
out to improve them. 

The Head of an important Factory writes :— 

Book 7 has been extremely valuable to me. In 7 days 
I got about 15 new ideas for increasing my business, and 
also invented several articles, including an automatic machine. 
I feel I owe you a great debt. 

A Salesman writes :— 

The chief benefits which I have derived from the Course 
are :—Increased self-confidence; greater interest-power ; 
wider outlook; keener mental grasp ; more tenacious memory ; 
ability to do more work and better work with greater rapidity 
and less fatigue; and a rise of £145 per annum. I am more 
than delighted with the Course, and the time which I have 
spent in its practice and study has been a source both of 
pleasure and intellectual and financial profit. 

This letter is from a Bank Cashier :— 

I cannot speak too highly of the benefit I have derived from 
your system. It has given me greater self-confidence, a 
keener insight, and a memory that is an inestimable boon. 

I very seldom make a mistake, and this to a Bank Cashier 
cannot be over-estimated, and to those who decide to undergo 
the Bankers’ examination, I can only say, ‘* Take the Pelman 
Course first and success is assured.” 

A Clerk writes :— 

The advantages claimed for the Pelman System are by 
no means exaggerated. Since I completed the Course my 
memory and powers of concentration have considerably 
improved, and I am now occupying a very important position 
entirely owing to the beneficial results of the Pelman Course. 
As a practical mental stimulant Pelmanism has no equal. 

A Solicitor writes :— 

I have found the Course particularly useful in my business 
—it has enabled me to advise far more usefully, and to deal 
with professional work and problems far more efficiently. 
The practice of imagination and observation and analysis 
as inculcated in your system has materially increased my 
efficiency, and I have been far more successful in my new post 
than I should have been had I not taken up the Course, 

A Doctor writes :— 

The chief benefits I have derived from the Pelman Course 
are increased self-confidence, ability to banish worries, and 
the power of thinking comprehensively. I took the Pelman 
Course because my practice was not in a satisfactory condi 
tion, and I could not discover the cause. Your lessons 
enabled me to analyse the trouble, discover the weak points, 
and correct them, with most satisfactory results. Your 
Course has proved to be a splendid investment for me. 

A Clergyman writes :— 

_ It is now twelve months since I used a note of any kind 

in public speaking. I hardly dared to believe that 1 could 





so completely abandon them. I thought that for special 
occasions I should fall back on notes, but this is not so, This 
is a great satisfaction to me. 


From a Yorkshire Steel Plater :— 
I say of the Pelman Course that it is at once the pleasantest, 
and bids fair to be the most profitable, course I have under 
taken in an up-and-down life of fifty years. 


From a Dundee Mill-worker :— 

I am finding the Pelman System to be of immense value 
to me. It has never failed me. Every time I have put it 
to the test it has proved successful. I only wish I had had 
the benefit of it when I was a young man; it will not be my 
blame if my boys are not Pelman students when they reach 
the age for it. I can sincerely say that it has been the most 
profitable investment I have ever made, 


From a Crewe Coppersmith :— 

It has been a source of pleasure to work the lessons and 
receive your kindly advice. I have reached that stage in 
my life I always wanted to attain—I have become a real live 
man, for which I thank you. 


THE SEGRET OF PELMANISM. 


What is the secret of the appeal of Pelmanism to so many 
different types of men and women? It is this. Pelmanism 
appeals to every man or woman who has a mind to be trained. 
It is a system of training which in the course of the instruction 
(which is given through the post) is adapted to the particular 
requirements of the individual. The students’ questions are 
answered, their particular difficulties tackled, and valuable 
advice is given. And as the Pelmanist works through the 
Course so the various weaknesses and failings which handicap 
the progress of so many—such weaknesses, for example, as 
Indecision, Forgetfulness, Want of Observation, Lack of Will- 
Power, Want of Self-Confidence, Mind-Wandering, Brain- 
Fatigue, ete.—are eliminated, and in their place the student 
develops such qualities as 

CONCENTRATION, 
OBSERVATION, 
PERCEPTION, 
ENERGY, 
Wiut1L-PowEr, 


SELF-CONTROL, 
SELF-CONFIDENCE, 
Tact, 

ORGANISING POWER, 
SALESMANSHIP, 


DECISION, DIRECTIVE ABILITY, 
ForESIGHT, AMBITION, 
JUDGMENT, DEBATING POWER, 


INITIATIVE, CONVERSATIONAL ABILITY, 
ORIGINALITY, and 
IMAGINATION, AN AccuRATE MEMoRyY, 
RESOURCEFULNESS, . 





which are of the greatest value to every man or woman whatever 
their particular position in life may be. 


EASY AND FASCINATING. 


Pelmanism is not difficult to follow. You will find it most 
fascinating. It takes up very little time. No hard study is 
required ; and its cost is very small, and will be repaid you oy e: 
and over egain in your increased efficiency and the material 
betterment that this will bring you. 

If, therefore, you want 

To develop the power of concentration ; 

To assimilate rapidly new facts, ideas, figures, etc. ; 

To develop organising power ; 

To create new and valuable ideas ; 

To increase your self-confidence ; 

To speak fluently and convincingly ; 

To master foreign languages ; 

To think logically and reason soundly ; 

To act with decision ; 

To rise to a higher position in life ; 

To sharpen your mind in every direction ; 

To double your working ability ; 

To increase your income-earning power, 
apply to-day to the Pelman Institute, 96 Pelman House, Blooms 
bury Street, London, W.C.1. By return you will receive gratis 
and post free— 

1. A copy of ‘* Mind and Memory.” 

2. A copy of ‘* Truth’s”’ Report on Pelmanism. 

3. Information enabling you to enrol for the complete Course 

on special terms. 

Don’t miss this opportunity. Let this day mark a turning- 
point in your life. Get this information, study it, and see how 
you can fit yourself to take advantage of the great opportunities 
for advancement .now opening out before the man or woman 
with a trained and Pelmanised mind. 

Overseas Addresses : 46-48 Market Street, Melbourne; Temple 
Building, Toronto; Club Arcade, Durban. 
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writes: —" Sir Henry Lunn thanks 
for your excelknt ‘De 


Sir Henry Lunn yor, for your 


Reszke’ Cigarettes, oa 
Eeq., M.P. writes:— 


Prposece Leigh 
™ ve tried the Podher: meeeee Cigarettes and 
can say that they have been in no way trouble- 
some to the throat, as other sorts have been,” 
Frederick Blamey, Eeq., writes :—"‘ Your ‘ De 
Reszke’ Cigarettes” ae well known to me, and 
I certainly find them excellent,” 
UNBIASSED smokers say that ‘“‘ De Reszkes” 
cannot be beaten for quality. We invite your 
— by asking you to give them e trial, 


Sold at all Tobacconists, Stores 
and Military Cantecns, 








| CASH’S NAMES 


FOR MARKING ALL LINEN, 
WOOLLEN OR KNITTED GARMENTS. 
¢ WOVEN ON FINE CAMBRIC 
WHITE 


TAPE IN FAST COLOURS ON 
OR BLACK GROUND. 


[[swacteton] || [sean vonecr] 


Style No. 8. 





Style No. 6. 
Prices: 4s. 6d. 12 3s. 3d. eae. 2s. 3d. Py 


rO BE OBTAINED OF ALL DRAPERS AND OUTFITTERS. 


Supplied at a few days’ notice ready for immediate use. Woven samples 
and full List of styles free on application to :— 


J. & J CASH, Ltd, _COVENTRY. 


for 
Jdoz, 

















PEACE. 


Please Send a Thankoffering to 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


which has done so much for the MEN and WOMEN of H.M. 
SERVICES and THEIR DEPENDENTS during the WAR, 
and is now doing a great work for the men still on service abroad, 
men on leave in London, disabled and other discharged men, 
sailors’ and soldiers’ motherless children, &e., &c. A Gift to 
the Church Army is 


AN ACT OF GRATITUDE 


to the men who have hazarded all and given 
much for the peace and safety of the world. 


payable lo Prebendary CARLILE, 


Cheques, crossed “ Barclaysa/e Church Army,” 
Dd. eenden Street, Marble Arch, 


D., Hon, Chief Secretary, Headquarters, 
London, W. 1. 


CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL, 
SEVENOAKS. 


Hospital for Children suffering from Hip Disease, the majority of whom come 
from the poorer districts of London. 


FUNDS URGENTLY REQUIRED OWING TO THE WAR. 


The Hospital is approved by the Local Government Board for treatment of 
surgical tuberculosis, 


“INNOCENT AND SUFFERING”’ 
are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. ¥. W. Deacon, 
Esq., the Hon. Treasurers, at 283, Harrow Road, 9. 
£12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 


FURNITURE for Cash. 
The best Stock of Furniture ia 


London at LOWEST PRICES for 
Excellence of Quality and Desiga, 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co. 1:4. 238-241 Tottenham Courtra..W.1 











— 





HOLIDAY 
ESSENTIALS 


A “SWAN” PEN 


for your pocket 


An “EASY FILL” 


for your bag 





You will then 
enjoy writing. 
“Swan” Pens from 10/6 


“Easy Fills” - 1/6 


Sold by Stationers and 
Jewellers, 





Catalogue free on request. 


MABIE, TODD & CO., Ltd., 
79 & 80 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 


MANCHESTER, PARIS, BRUSSELS, ZURICH, 
TORONTO, CAPE TOWN, NEW YORK & CHICAGO, 








Ink, 


For all Pens use “ Swan” 
From 9d. per Bottle. 








“The Sister of Literature-Tobacod 
Prof SirWalter oe in theTimes' 














l 
do do anything. but die” 
CHARLES LAMB 








PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 
IN THREE STRENGTHS— 


Mild and Mediam. 


10;" 


Per oz. 


White Label. 


1d. 
add 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, 


P.793 
Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), 






Nottingham. 


Ltd. 























~~ 
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CAN YOU SMILE AT 
THE DAY’S WORK ? 


HE normal, fealihy man can laugh at longer 
office hours of extra brainwork. Conscious 
of his strength, he sustains such burdens easily, 
making his decisions instantly because his brain 
and body are working in perfect accord. His 
vitality is renewed from a reserve of stamina, which 
provides unnoticed for such calls upon 
his strength as would cause depression, 
sleeplessness, and raw nerves to his 
less healthy friends. 





THAT reserve of stamina, the source 
of his vigour and cheery optimism, can 
be built up by means of ‘ BYNOGEN,’ 
which supplies the extra nourishment 
necessary to perfect health. 


nogen 


yf Brings Hecith 


Sold by all Chemists at 1/9, 3/-, 5/-s and g/- 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ld. 
Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3. 

Established in the City of London, A.D. 1715, 




















The “TRUSTY TRIUMPH” 


laughs at loads and roars up steep hills 
without a knock! A fast, reliable mount 
for passenger work or solo. 


Over 2,000 dealers in Great Britain. 
TRIUMPH CYCLE CO., LTD. 


London : 218 Great Portland St., W. L. 
Also at Leeds, Manchester, Glasgow, 














A CENTURY OF FAME 


as shippers of the finest Real Havana Cigars 
isa a of which Bensons of Bristol are justly 
prow 





Continuity of management, expert supervision, 

: and a determination to be satisfied with nothing 

: but the best, are the reasons why “Bensons of 

Bristol’ is a name synonymous with the choicest 
smokes. 


The foliowing Special Selection of Rey 
del Mundo oy 7 Cigars are offered; Sandown | 
Park, 84)- in 50's; Cedars, 108/- in 100’s.; 
Princes, 110 - in 100’s; Ranelagh, 128,- in 

0’s; and Hurlinghams, 167.- in 100’s— 

: all of exceptionally good quality, i 


BENSONS’ Supplies of various degrees of fine Havana | 
NE ag aoa : Cigars to suit every smoker's palate are imported 
faa vent | by “Bensonsof Bristol,” whe will deal promptly 
eut is tho- | with all enquiries, which should state some idea 


roughly ma- 
tured and 
ready for 
immediate 
enjoyment. 


of price, strength, and size required, 


REAL TIAVANAS 


IMPORTED BY 


BENSONS ¢ BRISTOL 


Established RICHARD BENSON 
G86) « 59, pn Simaak, Bristol. 














Cocoa 
Chocolate 


The recognised standard of British 
manufacture. 


MADE AT BOURNVILLE. 


Cadbury, Bournville. 
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Garden First in Land 
Development. 


By WILLIAM WEBB, F.S.I. With 25 Full-page Collotype Plates 
from Photographs (49 Illustrations). 8vo. 5s. net. 


“ At a time when housing schemes and garden cities are so 
prominent in the minds of thoughtful students of the problems 
of reconstruction, Mr. Webb’s readable work should prove 
welcome to many. His ‘Garden first principles’ will repay 
attentive study, and the instances of their appreciation given in 
the volume, both in its text and in its many admirable illus- 
trations, are rich in practical lessons for readers interested in the 
question of the best way of developing landed property.” 

—The Scotsman, 


“This Garden gospel is eminently practical, and though 
promulgated for the inspiration of 200-acre men, teems with 


common-sense hints for the guidance of owners of single plots.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 


ONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.,, 39 Paternoster Row, EC. 4, 








a 
Rew Publishing Mouse 


Philip Allan & Co., 


Quality Court, 
Chancery Lane, 
London, VWI.C. 2 


Publishers of Good Books. 

















Fine Old Virginia 
Cork-tipped. cdi 


Spinet 


The SUPER 
CIGARETTE 


21/- 


x [914 2 


By LORD FRENCH 


THE WESTERN MAIL:— “1914” 

‘“*, . . tens of thousands will be glad to have thé work in 
book form .. .” 

THE GLASGOW EVENING TIMES:— “1914” 
“It is not too much to say that no historian of the ear} 
days of the warcan afford to neglect this pregnant volume, Y 

THE NEWCASTLE CHRONICLE :— “1914” 

“. .. it can be said that, read continuously, it reveals 
itself as a very fascinating narrative.’ 

THE SCOTSMAN :— “1914” 
= . the book, as a narrative of the first months of the 
war, and as the reflection of a personality, is of great 
interest.” 

THE WESTERN MORNING NEWS :— “1914” 

. Lord French has rendered a great and valuable 
service to his country.” 

THE IRISH TIMES:— “1914” 

. the name of Vis iscount French of Ypres will be placed 
on the tablets of fame beside those of the greatest soldiers 
and most gallant gentlemen of all time.’ 

THE SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH :— “1914” 

**. . . Lord French is entitled to state his case, and the 
evidence that it is not a good case is not yet forthcoming.” 


THE GUARDIAN :— “1914” 
" Lord Fre — book abounds in readable matter, 
vivid little sketches of men, things, and actions,’ 


THE ABERDEEN FREE Press :—“ 1914” 
‘*Lord French’s book will take a permanent place in the 
literature of the year.” 

THE NAVAL AND MILITARY RECORD :— “1914” 
‘‘Lord French has rendered a great and valuable service 
to his country.” 


| AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES 
CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. LONDON W.C. 2, 


CHURCH & STATE 


A VINDICATION OF 
ENGLISH ERASTIANISM 


‘By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 
| 


“ce 








Reprinted from the Sfectator, with an 
Introduction by THE BISHOP OF 
CARLISLE on THE ERASTIANISM 


OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 





PRICE SIXPENCE NET, by Post 7d. 








20 for V5 | 
Also in boxes of 
O and 100 











Mixture 


Cc 


ti #200) 


Published by W. SPEAIGHT & SONS, LTD. 
98 & 99 Fetter Lane, London, E.C, 4. 


— 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS & SERIALS. 


OHN WHELDON & CO. have tlie largest stock in the country of Books 

in all Departments of Science and Natural History, also Transactions and 

Journals of Learned Societies, &c., in sets, runs, and single’volumes or numbers. 
LIBRARIES OR’: SMALL PARCELS PURCHASED. 

SPECIAL CATALOGUES :—Botanical, wre Ornithological, Entomo- 

logical, Geological, Chemical, Agricultural, Gardening, &c., 2d. each, post free. 





Spinet 


for the Pipe 











38 GREAT QUEEN STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2 
Telephone ; 


Gerrard 1412, 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S LIST 


A Book 6 by the AMERICAN MINISTER TO BELGIUM 


BELGIUM UNDER 
GERMAN OCCUPATION 


By BRAND WHITLOCK. In Two Vols. 25s. net. 
“ His work will last not only as one of the documents of the 
war, but as one of its classics.’"—THE TIMEs. 


ARMED PEACE 


By W. S. DAVIS. tos. 6d. net. 
The book is a political history of Europe from 1870 to 1914. 
It traces all the causes which led to the position resulting in 
the Great Kuropean War. 


Two Books by A ANNETTE KELLERMANN 
Each Volume Illustrated with many Photographs. 


HOW TO SWIM 


This book teaches the whole art of swimming from the first 
flounderings of the novice to the exploits of the professional 
performer. 7s. 6d. net. 


PHYSICAL BEAUTY: 


HOW TO KEEP IT 


A means by which the most ordinary woman may learn 
to radiate health, vitality, and the grace that comes from perfect 
proportions and perfect movement. 7s 4d. net. 


HINTS on HORSEMANSHIP 


By Lt.-Col. MCTAGGART, D.S.O. 7s. 6d. net. 
A book which is bound to have a profound influence on the 
standard and conception of horsemanship throughout the world. 


The Latest Novels, 


YELLOW LEAF 






































A SAILORS’ HOME | 
STORM IN A TEA CUP 
JINNY THE CARRIER — > 


JAVA HEAD 


By JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER. 7s. net. 


THE MOON and SIXPENCE 


By W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM. 7s. net, 


The Loeb Classical 
Library. 


Paper boards, 7. net; cloth, 7s. 6d. net 
leather, 10s. net, 


Now Ready, 
AESCHINES. Translated by C. D. ADAMS, 
CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, 
by Rev. G. W. BUTTERWORTH. 


HOMER: The Odyssey. in two Vols, Vol. I 


Translated by A. T. MURRAY. 


PLUTARCH: The Parallel Lives. 


by B. PERRIN. Vol. VII. 


PROCOPIUS: History of the War, Translated 


by H. B. DEWING. Vol. III. 
LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 2. 





Each vol. feap. 8vo. 


Translated 


Translated 








Macmillan & Co.'s List 


The Statesman’s Year Book. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World 
for the year 1919. Edited by Sir J. SCOTT KELTIE, 

LL.D., F.R.G.S. ,and M. EPSTEIN, M. A., Ph.D., F.R.G.S. 
Crown 8vo. 18s. net. { Tuesday. 


Scottish Literature : : 


& Influence. 
By G. GREGORY SMITH. Extra Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


The Daily Graphic.—‘ Erudition and charm mark these 
essays, which are concerned with the character or habit of 
Scottish literature, and the influence which that literature has 
exerted on others.” 


Annals of the Philosophical Club 
of the Royal Society, 


written from its Minute Books. By T. G. 
Sc.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 8vo. 15s. net. 








Character 





BONNEY, 


New Uniform and Cheap Edition of 
The Novels of Hugh Walpole. 
Crown 8vo. Red Cloth. 3s. net each. 
The Wooden Horse. 


Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill. 
Others to follow. 


The Land They Loved. 
A Story of Irish Life. By G. D. CUMMINS. 
6s. net. 


The Home and the World. 
A Novel by Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
8vo. 6s. net. 





Crown 8vo. 


Crown 





Towards Re-Union. 
Being Contributions to Mutual Understanding by Church 
of England and Free Church Writers. Jointly edited by 
Rev. A. J. CARLYLE, Rev. STUART H. CLARK, Rev. 
J. SCOTT LIDGETT, and Rev. J. H. SHAKESPEARE. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


SECOND AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. 
Competition: a Study in Human 
Motive. 


Written for The Collegium by JOHN HARVEY, J. ST. G.C 
HEATH, MALCOLM SPENCER, WILLIAM TEMPLE, 
and H. G. WOOD. Crown 8vo. Limp cloth, 2s. net. 


MACMILLAN & _— misiniodin LONDON, W.O.2 


Me. PUNCH’S 


HISTORY OF THE WAR 


With 170 Cartoons and WUlustrations of famous 
Punch Artists. 10s. 6d. net. 


A unique book of the war. It is not a formal, scientific o1 
“comic ” history, but really a reflex of the British Character 
in the days of doubt and hours of hope. Every mother 
should read this book—it is balm for her sorrow—and for every 
man hope and joy. Every citizen of the British Empire will 
be able to appreciate and understand how the nation lived. 
This book is full of insight, understanding and humour, in text, 
cartoons and illustrations. Our children will be thankful to us 
for such a book. A most suitable Peace Gift. 


Mr. PUNCH’S 


HISTORY OF THE WAR 











A Book you ought to Read! 


THE UNDYING FIRE 
By H. G. WELLS. 6s. net. 


CASSELL & CO. LTD., LONDON. 
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‘{ IMPORTANT BOOKS 7 


GTEPHEN LEACOCK The Hohenzollerns 


Mr. Leacock’s new book is not only the most 8 2 AND OTHER 
original solution of the Kaiser problem yet ad- in America IMPOSSIBILITIES 
vanced, but also the most amusing book which 5s. net 
the war has evoked. ’ 

‘* Equal in gay humour and deft satire to any of its predecessors, and no holiday will be so 
gay but this volume will make it gayer. . . . It is_a book of rollicking good humour that will 
keep you chuckling long past summer-time.”— Daily Chronicle. 


samt. PEPYS, JUNRF: A Last Diary of 
The modern Pepys has won for himself a distinct The Great Wapp 


place in present-day literature, and his humour wns he — 5 ti end 
is unabated. These last chronicles are as amusing With a coloured frontispiece anc ack-and- 
: . white illustrations by John Kettlewell. 











and piquant as ever, as full of gentle satire and Uniform with ‘A Diary of the Great Warr” 
of smiles. Together with the two preceding and **A Second Diary of the Great Warr.” Crown 
volumes it forms a diary which will certainly prove 8vo. 6s. net each. 


of lasting value. (Ready immediately.) 





Meret HINE The Hidden 


Author of ** Earth,’’ ‘* The Best in Life,” &c. V 
alley 7s. net 


** Vigorously and brightly written.”— Athenacum. 
** Developed with the utmost of the author's skill. ... Delightfully sketched.’’— Globe. 


Cec SOMMERS Temporary 
Author of ** Temporary Heroes.” Crusaders 


4s. net. 


‘* A cheery, chatty chronicle. . . . The author has a keen eye for the humour of circumstance 
and a most beguiling way.”’— Morning Post. 
** Bright and exhilarating. It is sure to be read widely.”—Scotsman. 


ANORE MAUROIS The Silence of 
Colonel Bramble 


(Translated from the French.) 4g. net. 


This extremely amusing account of an English regimental mess by a young French officer has become 
a classic in France, and its appeal to English readers will be equally wide. In a delightfully candid 
manner the author hits off the strange peculiarities of the English character. Every page is readable, 











witty, and the author’s touch is deliciously light. (Ready immediately.) 
M4vor #. F. BIDDER, Three Chevrons 
D.S.O. 5s. net. 


‘** A singularly successful contribution to war literature. . . . His book is a pleasant surprise, 
. . . In every respect a good book.’—Daily News. 

‘Simply and attractively written, and quite worth its place in the ON ACTIVE SERVICE 
series.’ — Times. 


I. F. MARCOSSON S. O. S. 


Autl f** The Business of Warf,’ ** The W +H 
After the War,” &e, “ (Services of Supply) 
7s. 6d. net. 


This book is a piece of permanent history, and discloses for the first time the romance of the 
Services of Supply, which fed, equipped, and transported the American Expeditionary Force, 


JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Vigo St. W. 


“# IMPORTANT BOOKS 
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